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} EDITORIAL Hi 
5 only) ) THIS past month has found us beset with growing pains. We had intended 
sora | to announce the increase in size last month, but having had to delay 
things before, we decided if all went well to let our growth come as a 

| pleasant surprise to our readers. The increase in price was naturally neces- 
sary to sustain the expense of our extra articles and also our departments, 

which have grown and proven their separate worth. And since we are 

giving with the enlarged magazine more than any other of its kind has 

) previously given, we feel that our readers will consider the increase in the 
r Co, subscription price thoroughly justified, and will help boost the publication 
t that much more. For some time past, we have been planning to equal the 
thickness of our English cousin —- The Gramophone, and now that we have 
made the grade we feel that The American Music Lover can serve its readers 
far better than before. Incidentally, this increase in size, is the first of a 
series of contemplated additions. 
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The first recording to be sponsored by The American Music Lover has 
been made. The initial release (two 12 inch discs) is a String Quartet in 
A major by Luigi Boccherini (1743-1805). one of the foremost chamber i 
composers of his time. It is played by the Kreiner Quartet, whose excellent | 
| 


ro 


work in concert and over the radio in the past two years has established 
this group as one of America’s leading chamber organizations. ¥ 
It was found necessary to divorce the electrical recordings from a Hh 
society which was primarily formed to further interest in historical record- i 
ings (i.e. The American Record Collectors’ Association), hence the Bocche- + | 

sranit| rini Quartet is issued by a society, also being sponsored by The American 
| Music Lover, which is to be known as The Friends of Recorded Music. The j 

ot purpose of this organization is to record works which, for sundry reasons, 
f 
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An Autumn Mood 


By PETER HUGH REED 


I 


ODAY, the Venetian blinds on my sun- 
porch are opened wide to admit the 
sun’s bright rays. Summer has gone 

and the Autumn has changed the warm still 
air and brought a chill. The windows are not 
closed, but one needs to mix the air and sun- 
light to sit comfortably and expand in 
thought. Beyond the confines of the garden 
with its last lingering orange and yellow 
marigolds, its remnants of multi-colored zin- 
nias the woods are emblazoned with rich hues. 
The pageantry of red and gold, of yellow, 
green and russet, weaves back and forth in 
the breeze like flames of a ceremonial fire. 
Nature is burning the symbols of her sum- 
mer season. The fervid flames grow more 
brilliant daily, and the ashes from multiple 
fires are slowly blown away. Already the 
bare limbs of trees, of shrubs, of hedgerows, 
are perceptible. Soon a hundred skeletal 
arms will raise themselves toward the gray- 
blue sky, gaunt contrapuntal symbols of a 
lost harmonic symphony of softly whispered 
sounds. 

Gone are the days when my arms pushed 
gray-green, white-capped waves apart, when 
my whole being spread itself and relaxed in 
the cool, soothing water of the sea, and its 
mystic music with its soft diffused harmony 
held me enchanted. Gone — gone are those 
elusive moments when I freed myself from 
time and space. 

Autumn is here. The world is at peace 
about me. I remember Chateaubriand’s as- 
sertion that “a moral character is attached 
to autumnal scenes.” How true that is. Sum- 
mer scenes do not own that same integrity, 
despite their immutability. How many adapt 
themselves to anything but ease in summer? 
How many, for example, really listen to 
music? How many exert themselves to fathom 
the evocations of the unknown man? How 
many escape the impatience, the inertia, the 
fatigue of summer? 


Autumn is here. 


A tranquility has de- 
seended upon earth. 


Gone are the blatant 


unpleasantries of summer months. The tonal 
chaos from loud speakers, the madly honk- 
ing horns, the shrill sirens, the shouts of chil- 
dren at their play, the buzz of bees, the drone 
of countless insects, the cawing crows, the 
screech of blue-jays, the ice cream vendor’s 
bell, the angry voices of quarrelsome neigh- 
bors. The flow of summer music too has 
ceased. Chautuaqua, Stadium, Bowl and 
Dell no longer cater to hot perspiring crowds 
—chewing gum and fanning themselves in 
careless rhythmic variance with the music— 
unconscious of the stars above their heads 
or the low voiced murmur in the grass be- 
neath their feet. Music never dies, someone 
has said. It goes on and on. It may be so. 
But summer skies are filled with highlights 
never heard in tone, and earth reverberates 
with polyphonic whisperings that escape the 
ears of man. Perhaps it is that nature calls— 
and mankind answers, and because she makes 
it so easy, so simple for him to be a part of 
her in summer, he finds it difficult to meet 
the demands of the more highly sensitized 
expressions of man’s civilization. 

Gone, yes gone, are the days of indolence, 
of compromise, and gone too are the musical 
manifestations, these ephemeral expressions 
that were lost before they were born because 
they were fashioned for audiences that de- 
clined to adapt themselves to anything but the 
most familiar. Gone they are—those created 
moods that failed to sustain a mood in the 
humid, sultry stillness of a summer night. 


Autumn is here. Nature is immersed in 
meditation, in the process of distillation. 


“Where are the song of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou has thy music too,—” 


Was it by chance I felt Keat’s printed 
presence near me, and in a careless moment 
turned to his Autumn song? 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 


” 


WOR a ss 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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Some Recorded American 


Folk Song 


By HERBERT HALPERT 


RIMARILY the folk song is traditional 
passed on from one person to the 
next by word of mouth and not by 
reference to print. Bawdy songs beloved by 
all bachelors, from college boys to sailors, 
are excellent examples of oral transmission, 
for the obvious reason that print may not 
harbor them. Naturally in the process of oral 
transmission through generations many 
changes occur in both the text and the melody 
of songs. A word or phrase badly remem- 
bered, or misunderstood may be changed io 
some other word by the singer, or simply 
be sung as nonsense syllables, as children 
frequently do in their rope skipping chants. 
A modern expression may replace an obso- 
lete one, a local setting or reference be sub- 
stituted for the traditional one which lacks 
meaning for the singer; sometimes whole 
passages may be taken bodily from another 
song. There is an English folk song called 
The Cuckoo in which the bird “never sings 
‘cuckoo’ till the summer draws nigh.” On 
Victor record No. 40047, Kelly Harrel. sings 
an attractive traditional American version of 
this song in which the bird “Don’t never 
holler ‘Cuckoo’ till the Fourth of July.” Fur- 
ther he sings: 


“O the Cuckoo she’s a fine bird, 
dont 1 she was 
She drink 


ways drink wine,” 


wish mine, 


would never water, al- 


By reference to other versions of the same 
song we find that it is not a bird to whom 
this generous offer is made, but a young 
lady. And when he sings “she goes to old 
Miamaw where the snow never falls” it is 
obviously a mountaineer’s personal prefer- 
ence for the winter. 


In like fashion the music of a folk song 
may also be changed and thus recreated. One 
singer’s variation in singing some verse of a 
tune may be used by another singer as the 
basic melody of the song. Sometimes entire 
sections may be taken from some other song 
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with the result that the words of the first are 
often affected. Thus there may be many ver. 
sions of a song, yet each one quite as av- 
thentic as the next. In folk songs we do not 
search for the “original” and sigh with re. 
lief when it is found. If we find some earlier 
text we use it simply to compare with the 
folk variants as a meants of analyzing the 
changes that have occurred. The folk singer 
neither knows nor cares who may have writ- 
ten the original he is interested in telling 
the story (in ballad) as he 
knows it. 


the case of a 


This anonymity of origin is another char 
acteristic of the folk song. An_ interesting 
modern condition is found in cowboy songs. 
The words for many of these come from the 
poems of well-known cowboy poets and can 
be found in print, e. g., the popular Littl 
Joe the Wrangler was written by N. Howard 
Thorp. Yet the cowboys who sang them, rare: 
ly, if ever, knew of a printed version and 
sang the songs as they had learned them from 
some other singer. If the cowboy community 
had lasted longer, many of the songs might 
have been sufficiently varied to be regarded 
as true folk songs. 


It is obvious that the folk song lives onl) 
when it is of interest or value to the com- 
munity. If it did not serve some function. 
either of entertainment or use, it would 
simply die out of the mouths of men, and 
be forgotten as quickly as most of our popu: 
lar songs. This is one reason why changes 
in folk songs are often so important — they 
reflect a changing social environment. Each 
community has different songs. A commun 
ity does not refer merely to one area of ter- 
ritory. On that basis. Chicago is as much of 
a community as the Appalachian Mountains. 
But Chicago is not a comparable community 
because, despite its vastly disproportionate 
size, among its inhabitants there is much 
more variation in economic status. in kinds 
of work performed, in type of amusements 
sought, and in social relations than in the 
mountains. A similarity in interests and work 
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are apparently pre-requisites for folk song 
and, as for most creative activity, Some leis- 
ure time is also necessary. Agricultural Eng- 
land of pre-enclosure days was such a com- 
munity. Cowboy life in its prime, the life 
, of lumberjacks and sailors on merchant- 

men in the days of sail were each communal 
} in this sense. 


Singing in some such community is not a 
matter of trained performance. It is some- 
thing anyone can indulge in. Cecil Sharp re- 
corded with evident pleasure, that “instead 


first are of ... having to confine my attention to the 
ny ver: aged. as in England, where no one under the 
as au ? age of seventy ordinarily possesses the folk- 
do not song tradition . I found myself... ina 
with. re- community in which singing was as common 
earlier and almost as universal a practice as speak- 
vith the ing.” But while the folk-singer sings natu- 
‘ing. the rally, it does not mean that he does not have 
< singer a distinct style. Just as his speech differs 
ve writ ? from that of the trained elocutionist, so his 
1 telling singing differs from that of a concert per- 
) as he former. The style is as traditional as the 


songs. It is sufficiently difficult that to follow 
and appreciate it requires real effort. The 


#6 char- } changes in rhythm, the gapped scales, the 
meee. slurs, the unusual endings require attentive 
jo 7 ears. The folk singer concentrates not on the 
rom the i way he sings his songs, but on the song itself. 
and — He assumes an understanding of his style by 
ur Little his audience. He does not worry about the 
Howaid presentation because that is in the form that 
> the community accepts. It is the outsider who 
ion and must study to appreciate his manner. 
>m from | : 
ager } The Negro Spiritual 
‘egarded 

If one were to judge merely by the stand- 

ard record catalogues, America’s only form 

ves only of Folk Music is the Negro Spiritual and 
he com that is only palatable if performed, with 
unction, proper piano accompaniment, by some recog- 

would § nized “colored artist.” Our record companies 
en, and | seem still to be back in 1903, when one folk 
ir popu: song anthologist regretted that America could 
changes be represented so sparsely “since aside from 
— they | the spiritual and a few college songs” Amer- 
t. Each ica had no folk song, and even Kittredge 
ommun- said that ballad making and ballad singing 
2 of ter’ } was a lost art. But as Kittredge later admitted 
much of “The evidence had not come in. 
yuntains. | 
nest In the decade 1910-20, many state societies 
yrtionate for the collection of folk songs were formed, 
3 much but these for the most part showed great in- 
in kinds terest in gathering texts, little in the music. 
a In this same period, Josephine McGill, Wy- 
1 in the man and Brockway, and the great English 
nd work collector, Cecil Sharp, worked in the moun- 


tain country of Kentucky and Southern Ap- 
palachians, and came back with fascinating 
melodies of traditional songs noted down. 
They had found a living body of English 
folk songs that had been passed on by word 
of mouth from generation to generation and 
dated in its origins at least back to the 18th 
Century. In addition to these traditional bal- 
lads and folk songs. there were local “song- 
ballets” made up ‘of elements similar to the 
older folk songs, and, even more interesting, 
songs made up to fiddle and banjo tunes. 


To hear records of the traditional style of 
mountain singing one must search the earliest 
numbers in the catalogs of the record com- 
panies. Wild Bill Jones (Columbia 129D) 
sung by Eva Davis, and Pretty Polly, sung 
by “Dock” Boggs, (Brunswick 132) or by 
B. F. Shelton (Victor 35838) are good ex- 
amples of this traditional style. Pretty Polly 
has been traced back to an 18th Century 
broadside The Cruel Ship's Carpenter. Wild 
Bill Jones is a mountain song of fairly re- 
cent origin. Both the older and newer: songs 
deal with “killings”. In much of folk song 
violence and retribution are frequent topics. 
In John Hardy sung by Buell Kazee (Bruns- 
wick 144) Hardy kills a man in a_ poker 
game, but fortunately, hail knocks down the 
scaffold on which the po’ boy is to hang “and 
they put him back in jail.” The ending seems 
a trifle inconclusive. 


This violence which observers have noticed 
always potential in backwoods communities 
is to be found in another song which uses 
the formula of the night visit of a lover to 
his mistress. In O Molly Dear Go Ask Your 
Mother, sung by Kelly Harrell (Victor 
20280), a version of the Anglo-American 
song known as The Drowsy Sleeper, the 
young lady refuses to awaken her mother 
because “in her hand she holds a dagger to 
kill the one that I love best.” 


The Butcher’s Boy 


Another record by Kelly Harrell (Victor 
20242) has one of the ballads most widely 
known in the United States, The Butcher's 
Boy. In it, a maiden whose lover has de- 
serted her for another “because she has more 
gold than I,” despite her own reflection that 
her rival’s “gold will melt and silver fly” 
hangs herself. This is related to the British 
The Brisk Young Lover, and also to a later 
well known comic song, There is a Tavern in 
the Town. Another aspect of unfortunate love 
is described on the reverse of this record, 


I Wish I Was A Single Girl Again. In this a 
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girl bemoans her lot in having married a 
shiftless husband: 


“When I was single, | dressed in 
silk so fine, 

But now I am married, | wear rags 
all the time.” 


Most of these recordings and a few others 
of the same type were made in the 1920's. 
They sold fairly well, and a few people de- 
cided to “get in” and bring the stuff up to 
date. They selected certain of the more ob- 
vious characteristics of some of the mountain 
songs — their occasional sentimentality, their 
repetitiousness, their naivety — and _pro- 
ceeded to synthesize the modern Hillbilly 
Song by simplifying the rhythms, using a 
nasal twang and adding loud rapid plunking 
of a guitar. These became popular favorites 
and soon left the authentic folk singer far 
back on the early numbers of a record cata- 
log. “Hillbillies” as the radio and vaudeville 
knows them, are pretty awful in groups of 
two or more. Their faults are those of the 
worst popularization. The audience they 
reach either accepts them at face value, in 
which case they are pandering to a low taste, 
or, thinking that their performance are real- 
ly representative of mountain music, proceed 
to look down on all of it. But what is much 
worse than this synthetic product is the fact 
that these Hillbilly singers consciously de- 
base genuine material. Madame I’ve Come to 
Marry You (Meltone 60653) a quite interest- 
ing version of a type of song of English 
origin — in which the man courts the woman 
by offering various material presents, each of 
which she refuses — is spoiled by the mock- 
ing treatment the woman singer gives it. For 
other reasons, the version of the “murder- 
ballet” of Ommie Wise as sung in traditional 
style by G. B. Grayson (Victor 21625) is su- 
perior to Vernon Dalhart’s version of the 
same song, Naomi Wise (Victor 19867). Dal- 
hart, one of the earliest and most popular 
of the Hillbilly singers, treats the song seri- 
ously but with childish simplicity and the 
result is trite and unsatisfactory. 


Mountain songs have disappeared from the 
regular record catalogs and now can be 
found only on the “old-time singing” lists 
issued monthly by the subsidiaries of the 
companies. Pretty Polly (Champion 45097) 
is a version not of the ballad mentioned be- 
fore, but of a song generally known as The 
Wagoner’s Lad. Unfortunately it is sung as 
a duet and therefore, Bradley Kincaid’s ver- 
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sion of the same song, On Top of Old Smoky 
(Champion 45039) is superior. Two good 
traditional songs The Little Mohee and The 
Lake of Ponchartrain can be had on Melo. 


tone 351014. 


In many sections of America, particularly 


the mountains, fiddling is as traditional in 
style as singing. Like the singers, the fiddlers 
generally cannot read a note of music and 
“learn off” material from other players, 
Many of the fiddle tunes have irregular verses 
made to them at dances, but I have heard 
few satisfactory recorded versions of such 
favorites as: Sourwood Mountain, Cumber. 
land Gap, etc. Still, for the sake of repre 
sentation I include, Sally Goodwin and Ida 
Red (Vocalion 02940), Old Joe Clark (Vic. 
tor 20302) and Cotton Eyed Joe (Brunswick 
120). My chief objection to these records is 
that they have various combinations of in 
struments instead of the unaccompanied 
fiddle. Another record with the same draw. 
back is Going to Raise a Rucus Tonight (Vie- 
tor 20928). This last is an example of a song 
probably of minstrel origin which has gained 
folk popularity in the South, particularl) 
among Negroes. A good example of tradi- 
tional mountain fiddling is Run, Nigger, Run, 
played and sung by Fiddlin’ John Carson 
(Okeh 40230). In it fiddling and verses al- 
ternate irregularly. The song is a_ particu 
larly interesting one, dating back to the slave 
revolts of 1832, which led to the confining 
of Negroes to their quarters and the patrol. 
ling of all roads to see that they stayed there. 
From this comes the warning in the first line 
of the song “Run, nigger, run, patteroller git 
you”. Another intriguing fiddling record is 
by Jilson Setters (Victor 21635). Many of 
Setters’ songs were noted down by Jean 
Thomas in her book Devil’s Ditties, including 
the version of Way Up on Clinch Mountain 
on one side of this record. This is related 
to the Jack O’ Diamonds song traditional 
over most of the West and South. On the re 
verse of the record is The Arkansas Traveler. 
This was a popular dramatic sketch through- 
out the Southwest in which dialogue alter 
nated with fiddling. In this version, Setters 
plays the part of both the squatter and the 
traveler. Here is a sample of its very Amer- 
ican humor: 


“Is the river fordable?” 


“Guess it is; the old lady's ducks 
been fo'din’ it all mornin’ ~ 


“I didn’t mean that. How deep is 
it?” 


“Water to the bottom, I guess”. 
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Cowboy Songs are often thought of as the 
truly indigenous folk of America. 
Louise Pound and others have pointed out, 
however, that those not derived from book 
verse frequently take their tunes and _ struc- 
ture from Irish come-all-ye’s, sea songs and 
other sources. Yet their color and language 
is such that we find it hard not to consider 
them our own. Next to mountain songs, cow- 
boy songs, and particularly the more ga’ 
brious ones have suffered at the hands « 
popularizers. Above the average is the cn 
ing of the trail driving song The Old Chis- 
hole Trail (Victor 21 121). But “Tex” Ritter 
has done two records which are completely 
delightful: on Melotone 12984 is the excel- 
lent song A Ridin’ Old Paint and Melotone 
12664 has on one side Goodbye Old Paint 
and on the other Rye Whiskey, Rye Whiskey, 
a swell version of the drunkard song of which 
Way Up On Clinch Mountain was a mountain 
version. 


songs 


“If the ocean was whiskey, and I 
was a duck 

I'd dive to the bottom and never 
come up” 


There are a few American songs available 
on records less derivative than most of those 
we have mentioned. If one were to be par- 
ticularly exacting we might call them the 
only real American Songs (outside of the 
Indians whose music we do not discuss under 
the heading of folk music). One worth quot- 
ing is the humorous Young Man Who 
Wouldn't Hoe His Corn recorded under the 
title of The Lazy Farmer Boy (Columbia 


15702-D). 


“I will sing a little song, but it 
ain't very long 

About a young farmer, wouldn't hoe 
his corn. 

And why it was I never could tell 

For that young man was always 


well’’. 


Then there is the predecessor of the modern 
Minnie The Moocher (including) the million 
dollars in nickels and dimes) the dopehouse 
song of Willie The Chimney Sweeper (Vic- 
tor 20502). On the reverse of the record, 
though not as well done, is the noted rail- 
road song, Casey Jones. The song of Frankie 
and her man, which Carl Sandburg suggests 
is America’s classical gutter song, is known 
all over the country in many versions. A 
Negro version dealing with Frankie’s killing 


of her man Albert, who “didn’t treat her 
right” is Frankie Baker (Columbia 168D). 
More readily available is the white version 
called Frankie and Johnny (Champion 
45058). Here the man “who wouldn’t stay 
home” is called “Johnny,” except, curiously, 
when Frankie goes to a hock shop, and “lays 


down $17.00 fee Albert’s .41.” 


Negro songs make the only other large 
group of American Songs that are on rec- 
ords. These are very varied in kind and large 
in number. There are work songs for every 
activity that Negroes do: cotton picking, ham- 
mering, pick-and-shovel, etc. There are dance 
and play song, ballads, stomps and spirituals 
of every variety. Spirituals are now Art and 
can be found in the catalogs, but all other 
Negro singing is relegated to the race-record 
lists and is called “blues”. To discuss folk- 
blues and the relation of recorded blues to 
them is a topic too large for the present. I 
can only refer those interested to Odum and 
Johnson’s Negro Workaday Songs.* Blues 
most frequently deal with love or bemoan 
the singer’s hard luck, yet some of them 
transcend the subject matter. I am indebted 
to Henry Johnson for calling my attention 
to a magnificent recording by Pinewood Tom 
No More Ball and Chain (Melotone 60551), 
on the burning to death of 24 locked-up con- 
victs in a jail fire. Then there are three rec- 
ords which simply must be in every record 
library. They are sung remarkably well by 
Huddie Ledbetter to his own extraordinary 
accompaniment on his 12-string guitar. 
“Leadbelly” as he is called, is a Lomax dis- 
covery and Macmillan is issuing Lomax’s 
story of “Leadbelly’s” life with many of his 
songs in notation. “Leadbelly”, who appeared 
in one March-of-Time Movie, has been heard 
on the radio and has records of many of his 
work-songs and blues deposited in the Libra- 
ry of Congress. The songs All Out and Down, 
Four-Day Worry Blues, and Becky Deem, She 
Was A-Gamblin’ Gal, are particularly inter- 
esting (Melotone-Perfect 0314, 0315, and 
60455) although their dialect is not easy to 
understand. Note particularly the chanted ex- 
planations which intersperse the verses of the 
songs. All Out-And-Down is a mule-skinning 
song, that is, a song used in spurring on a 
team of mules, and the drawn-out “Hon-a-a- 
ay!”’ is sung at the mules though not about 
them. This is an example of how melodious 
and interesting most Negro work songs are. 


Another one by Mississippi John Hurt (Okeh 
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8692) Spike Driver Blues is related to the 
hammer song sequences about the folk lore 
hero, John Henry, who beat a steam drill 
and died with his hammer in his hand. On 
this record the worker sings: “This yere 
hammo’ killed John Henry — ain’t gonna 
kill me”, and it won’t, because he quits the 
job. 


Available Records 


There may be and probably are recorded 
folk songs from many sections of the coun- 
try, songs of lumbermen, miners, fishermen, 
sailors, and other work songs (see the re- 
verse of Brunswick 144), but they are hard 
to locate in the catalog. Sea-Shanties, the 
work songs used by sailors in the days of 
the clipper ship can best be heard in a splen- 
did series of H. M. V. recordings by John 
Goss. These records are among the few art 
versions of folk songs that have some of the 
spontaneity and power of the originals. They 
are English Shanties, but many of them were 
also used aboard American ships. 


In this article I refer only to records 
which I have secured from my dealer in the 
past year and are, therefore, probably still 
available. I have listed many “old-time rec- 
ords” because more authentic records are 
frequently unavailable and the better ones 
of the former at least serve to make the songs 
known by presenting them in straightfoward 
fashion. To get folk or “folkish” records is 
difficult for several reasons. Aside from the 
present appearance of such records on the 
“old-time singing” lists and their omission 
from the catalogs, there never was a very 
satisfactory listing of folk-records. Victor 
once issued a supplementary catalog that in- 
cluded folk records; Brunswick lumped all 
such material in a section called “Dixie Rec- 
ords”, which gave the names of singers and 
players; Columbia used to have one page 
in the catalog devoted to this material. Even 
then it became a question of guessing from 
the title of the song whether or not it would 
be of interst. This was complicated because 
little description of the type of material was 
given, no reference to any standard title, and 
still more rarely the source of the song — 
aside from the singer’s name. The regular 
practice of cutting out records from succeed- 
ing catalogs also added to the tangle. 





It would not hurt the record companies t 
classify this material, giving type and source 
particularly for their new releases. It wou 
be too much perhaps to do something abouf 
their old material. To give some idea of th 
size of that job, Bulletin No. 24 recently is 
sued by the American Council of Learned 
Societies entitled Research in Primitive a 
Folk Music in U. S.”, a survey by Georg 
Herzog, notes that 355 double-faced commer. 
cial records were donated to the archive o 
American Folk Song of the Library of Con 
gress Music Division by the Victor Company, 
Perhaps the archive of American Folk Song 
would be willing to cooperate with the rec 
ord companies in the task of classifying, 
Since the companies pride themselves on the 
educational value of their releases, I might 
suggest that each company re-issue an album 
of their best folk records along with a des-| 
criptive booklet. In schools and colleges and 
among musicians and others there is a grow- 
ing demand for such collections and they 
would serve as valuable adjuncts not merely 
to courses devoted to studying folk song and 
ballads, but to all interested in music and 
poetry. 


























































































































Herzog’s Bulletin 


Despite the apparently large number of 
folk song recorded, they really do not give a 
true picture of the extent and variety of 
American Folk Song which R. W. Gordon 
claimed at least equaled the number, and 
surpassed in variety, European Folk Song. 
Some idea of this extent may be had from 
Herzog’s Bulletin (obtainable for 25 cents 
from the Council’s offices in Washington, D. 


C.) He lists a large number of archives ve 
where private recordings of folk song are th 
deposited. It seems to me the record com- } 
panies might well make inquiries of these : 
sources for songs and singers that could be o 
recorded with profit both to themselves and ~ 
to all those interested in American folk song. th 

We must never forget in dealing with folk al 
songs that they are the products of a culture bi 
totally different from our own. As in any art, of 


for full understanding a thorough knowledge 
of their background is required. Aesthetically th 


many of them are very interesting, but be- n 
fore we attempt to criticize them on aesthetic re 
grounds we must be sure we comprehend N 
their full significance socially and _ histori- a 
cally. C 
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JOHN BARBIROLLI 


By PAUL GIRARD 


fine musicianship of John Barbirolli, 

the new conductor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, as 
an orchestral leader and as a cello soloist 
through his many recordings. Barbirolli has 
been associated with recording for the past 
eight or nine years. His earliest orchestral 
releases, despite their inequalities of record- 
ing, manifest his sterling musicality. In such 
things as the London Symphony of Haydn 
and Eine kleine Nachtmusik of Mozart, Bar- 
birolli early won the admiration and acclaim 
of music lovers on two continents. 

It was Francis Toye, the London critic on 
the Morning Post, who wrote: “I think I shall 
not be exaggerating when I say that Barbi- 
rolli’s Haydn can be compared to Beecham’s 
Mozart.” Which is, in our estimation, as good 
an argument as any for HMV or Victor to 
consider a re-recording of Haydn’s London 
Symphony by Barbirolli. 

Ernest Newman, the noted English critic, 
has acclaimed Barbirolli as “one of the best 
conductors” that England “has yet pro- 
duced.” 


Pir tia are familiar with the 


The phonophiie has long been familiar 
with Barbirolli in the role of the accompany- 
ing-conductor. He has, in this capacity, 
earned the gratification of many of the 
world’s foremost musicians for the. high 
calibre of his orchestral backgrounds. We 
believe it would not be amiss to say that in 
this role he has supplied some of the best 
orchestral accompaniments to soloists that 
we have heard anywhere. Recent recordings 
find him leading the orchestra for such major 
events as Kreisler’s re-recording of the Bee- 
thoven and Brahms Violin Concertos, and for 
Edwin Fischer’s performance of Mozart’s 
E Flat Piano Concerto (K-482). Behind the 
genius of the soloist, one becomes aware of 
a keenly alert mind at work in the precision, 
the intensity and the sensitivity of the music’s 
background. Barbirolli does not miss a point 
and yet he never calls specific attention to 
his part in the performance. He leaves one 
with the memory of the qualities of the 
music in mind, and not with the methods of 
his orchestral direction. And so, by virtue of 
his fine musicianship, his comprehensive co- 
operative spirit, he shares rightly in the ulti- 
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mate triumph of the soloist. In the recording 
of the E Flat Piano Concerto of Mozart, we 
believe, Fischer and Barbirolli have equalled 
and tied the formerly unmatched partnership 
(on records) of Szigeti and Beecham. 


Before becoming a conductor, John Bar- 
birolli was a cellist, and before becoming a 
cellist, he was a violinist. So the story goes. 


This brilliant young musician was born in 
London on December 2, 1899, of an Italian 
father and a French mother. On his father’s 
side there were musicians as far back as the 
family could remember, and both his father 
and grandfather had been members of large 
orchestras. There were, as a matter of fact, 
members of the celebrated La Scala Orchestra 
on that memorable night in 1887, when Ver- 
di’s Otello was given its first performance. 
It will thus be noted that it was the most 
natural thing in the world for young Bar- 
birolli to become a musician since he was 
surrounded by music and musicians from the 
day of his birth. 


John Barbirolli showed early signs of his 
talents. At seven he began the study of the 
violin. He did well and progressed rapidly, 
but being of a nervous, high-strung tempera- 
ment he developed an unfortunate disposition 
for walking up and down while he practiced, 
a condition which caused his family no end 
of concern. This habit, which the adult mem- 
bers of the Barbirolli family found them- 
selves unable to check, finally grew so up- 
setting that they seriously considered discon- 
tinuing the young man’s studies. It was 
Grandfather Barbirolli who saved the day by 
a “bright idea.” Little “Tito”, as they called 
young John, should take up the cello instead 
of the violin, thus he would be compelled to 
sit down. And that was how John Barbirolli 
became a cellist. 

His progress in the new instrument was 
equally rapid to his early development on 
the violin, and within a year, it brought him 
a scholarship to Trinity College in London. 
At the age of eleven, he made his first public 
appearance as a solo performer. This was 
at Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry Wood, when 
he played Saint-Saens’ dificult concerto for 
cello and orchestra. 


Although his advancement on the cello 
augured a brilliant career for him, Barbirolli 
was nevertheless obsessed by the ambition of 
being a conductor. This desire to lead an or- 
chestra was first born in him, he states, at 
the early age of five. His grandfather at that 
time, it seems, frequently took him to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields to hear a military band, 
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and it was there that the seed of his con- 
ducting ambition was sown. 


The World War came when John was in 
his fifteenth year. The maturing of his talent 
at this time was naturally somewhat re- 
tarded. Little did he realize at the beginning 
that he too was to be a participant in that 
war, and once he was called to service he 
hardly dared dream of the years to come nor 
of the eventual exchange of his gun for a 
baton. 


In 1925, Barbirolli formed his now much 
admired Chamber Orchestra. His work with 
this organization soon established his worth 
as a conductor, bringing him a year later an 
appointment as one of the conductors with 
the British National Opera Company. So sen- 
sational was his success in the operatic world 
hardly another year went by before he was 
conducting a series of concerts with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society along with such eminent 
maestros as Weingartner, Beecham, Casals, 
etc. In the same year, he was invited to con- 
duct at the International Opera Season at 
Convent Garden, where he remained for sev- 
eral seasons as the colleague of Bruno Walter 
and Tulio Serafin. During this time, he con- 
ducted French, Italian and German opera, 
and successfully proved the versatility of his 
musical talent. 


Since then Barbirolli has been associated 
with almost all the important orchestras in 
England, and besides his appearances on the 
Continent has become the permanent conduc- 
tor of the Scottish Orchestra and the Leeds 
Symphony. 


There are many stories told of Barbirolli’s 
unusual musical memory. One of these — 
the incident of the premiere of an overture 
by Arnold Bax with the Royal Philharmonic 
Society — is worth repeating here. It paral- 
lels the story of Mendelssohn when he visited 
London and lost the score of his Midsum- 
mer’s Night Dream Overture. Bax’s work, 
which was being played from manuscript — 
the only existent copy, was lost prior to the 
first rehearsal by Barbirolli. Greatly upset, 
reluctant to inform the composer of his care- 
lessness, Barbirolli sat up the entire night and 
reconstructed a skeleton score from memory. 
Subsequently the overture was rehearsed and 
the parts corrected, and the performance was 
given before Bax was made aware of the loss. 

Once Barbirolli took over a performance 
of Die Meistersinger during the main season 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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In Defense of Swing 


By TYLER TURNER 


HATEVER Compton Mackenzie’s 

intentions or expectations in ex- 

coriating dance music in Septem- 
ber’s issue of The Gramophone appears to 
have started a detonation with echoing rum- 
bles far beyond his own domain. The first 
major result is Mr. Peter Hugh Reed’s in- 
spiration in last month’s American Music 
Lover. With much of what Mr. Reed says 
many, perhaps most of his readers must agree. 
With much else, they and I must disagree. 
The initial measures of the controversy have 
been obscure. And when they do not reach 
the depths of a savage attack on dance music 
as in Mr. Mackenzie’s case, they are, as with 
Mr. Reed, scantily sympathetic. 

What follows is a set of opinions by one 
who has no ulterior interest in the subject; 
who does not dance, and therefore does not 
judge it by any other than musical value or 
use. If I may add a further personal note, 
—that I am a clergyman, not a danceman, 
musician, musicologist, or even jam fiend, 
and that I hear it entirely through a loud 
speaker in the quiet of my own home (sic) 
it will at least serve as a warrant of perspec- 
tive and good faith. 

Mr. Reed’s article is difficult of analysis 
because he damns with faint praise, and also 
praises with faint damns. His particular 
theme is Mr. Mackenzie’s leit motif: “Jazz is 
a surrender of the mind to the body.” 
He adds that “One’s growth into music re- 
quires a denial in part of the body.” This 
is a snag to begin with, because according 
to obvious standards, the greatest music we 
have, the classics, spring primarily from the 
same instincts as the dance, — the instinct of 
rhythm. Almost more than any other one 
factor this separates them from romantic 
music and its preoccupation with harmony, 
transitions and color. In this, contemporary 
dance music is far closer related to the classics 
than is that of the last century, and in it too, 
lies the answer to the shopworn and ineffec- 
tual condemnation of “modern jungle music.” 
Because both the savage and the swing band 


have a sense of rhythm is no reason to call 
the latter savage unless we are prepared to 
place Beethoven’s “A potheosis of the Dance” 
in the same category. Most of our thinking 
in this connection has been racial rather than 
logical. It is artistic prejudce. 

Mr. Reed expresses a widespread sentiment 
and attempts to avoid this inevitable con- 
clusion by admitting that the dance must be 
a surrender of mind to body, but that it “does 
not mean that it has got to be unnecessarily 
primitive or sexy.” This fails to accept the 
obvious solution, — that sex is a many sided 
affair, that it is not objectionable per se, and 
that calling a thing sexy is but an easy way 
out for those who would condemn the sensu- 
ous. Neither does it take account of a consid- 
erable bulk of “good” music which is equally 
sensual, but uncondemned such as because its 
themes are conventional — among them 
Gounod’s Ave Maria on the C Major Pre- 
lude of Bach, the Evening Star aria from 
Tannhauser and sundry examples from Wag- 
ner. These are really lecherous music, and 
parenthetically, tawdry as well. 


Then again, it is unfair to confuse the tor- 
rential vitality of swing music with sex be- 
cause they both originate in some common 
denominator of life. One of Mr. Reed’s most 
significant statements is that Mr. Mackenzie 
is “needlessly concerned about civilization,” 
and also that he (Mr. Reed) knows “many 
jazz enthusiasts who are familiar with Soph- 
ocles and Dante and Beethoven and Leonardo 
and who appreciate them, but whose tastes are 
sufficiently catholic to enjoy more 
than one expression of culture.” I wonder if 
much of the criticism leveled against it by 
musicians of insecure, — and therefore stuff- 
ily respectable standards, — is not explained 
by that. Humble origins are not new in art, 
but they receive today the same disdain as 
they did when all musicians rounded out their 
time washing their patron’s dishes. We have 
grown very little if history has not taught us 
the dangers of a too formal respectability. 
Perdition has been around the corner from 
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the days of the Gavotte to the present, but it 
inconsiderably refuses to come into the open. 


If. 


The word jazz is an unpleasant one, and it 
is indefinite as well, covering several different 
periods and clearly defined idioms. For the 
New Orleans era and its successors, our “jam 
sessions”, | can offer no deference as I must 
confess myself unappreciative, though not 
for that reason intolerant. Its technical ex- 
travagances and improvisitory elaborations 
are quite as musical and certainly no more 
vulgar or exhibitionistic than many formal 
cadenzas, — those of the late 19th century for 
example. It does verge on the hysterical, to 
be sure, but hysteria can hardly be called 
exhibitionistic. In any event, its defence must 
rest with those who appreciate it. My own 
opinion is that it was not a classic period. 
as its students at Yale and elsewhere would 
have us believe, but only a first adolescent 
groping toward a new style. Then came the 
absurd period of cow-bells and laughing 
trombones; next the sordid age of crooners 
when bands did little more than furnish a 
colorless background for maudlin lyricism. 
But already constructive work was being done 
by such groups as Coon-Sanders, Isham Jones, 
and Glen Gray. (Paul Whiteman, for all his 
contributions to orchestration never impressed 
me as a stylist). 


Thus we come to swing music, the highly 
orchestrated variety of today, which depends 
on coordination of a compact, well trained 
group. It is far removed from, and has little 
in common with jam music. It depends not 
upon the originality, the rugged individual- 
ism or exhibitionism of each player, but upon 
coordination as accurate as, and far more 
exacting than symphony music. Its devices 
are not dissimiliar —- theme, counter theme, 
harmony, counter-point, comparison, contrast, 
light, shade and color. It has precision, line, 
fibre, well organized prefaces and climaxes, 
all of which means among other things, con- 
siderable restraint. This is significant in con- 
nection with the superstition that it is uncon- 
trolled. 


An unappreciated respect in which swing 
music expresses the prevailing consciousness 
is its functionalism. Its decorations and em- 
bellishments are not applique as are those of 
romanticism. They arise spontaneously out 
of the general pattern. Whereas previous 
music has built up from simple themes into 
development, we have here a reduction to 
harmonic fundamentals, a gradual dropping 
off of non-essentals, sometimes even to a 
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neglect of the melody. Glen Gray’s handling 
of Chinatown (Decca-199B) is a good ex- 
ample. The conclusion is a heated, highly 
condensed outline statement in the sax-section, 
punctuated by brass. Sometimes the material 
is only suggested by an abstraction of ele- 
ments, as in Fats Waller’s What’s the Reason 
(Victor-25027). Thus the material is boiled 
down to essentials and presented in bold lines, 
much the same as a modern building depends 
for effect not on the superimposition of decor- 
ative material, but on a severe dramatization 
of essentials, a simplification and balance 
of raw materials. For obvious reasons the 
parallel ends here. Functionalism in dance 
music serves the purpose of emotionalism; in 
architecture, which owes much to business, it 
denies it. 


III. 


There is another misconception which 
should be cleared up. Dance music,—more 
particularly swing music, —- did not come 
about to satisfy those who dance. It arose 
only as an expression of those who produced 
it, entirely apart from, and even indifferent 
to the dancing public. The frequently re- 
marked sex factor common to both during the 
tens and twenties resulted from a mutual psy- 
chological heritage, rather than any con 
scious influence of one upon the other. Cur- 
rent swing as such, is no more sexual than 
any other music. It has its lurid representa- 
tives, but so did every other variety. It has, 
on the other hand, some exquisitely tender, 
delicate moments, especially in the material 
of Rogers and Hart, and Jerome Kern. Least 
appreciated, it rises upon occasion to impres- 
sive heights, as in Vincent Youmen’s Great 
Day, and in most of the arrangements that 
Andre Kostelanetz uses. 


When Mr. Mackenzie says that he was over- 
whelmed with compassion for “these poor 
young people trying pathetically to build 
a little world from which to defy Sophocles 
and Beethoven with their funny little nigger 
noises . . . “he proves himself to be not only 
uninformed, but unabsorbant as well. Unin- 
formed because the younger generation is ac- 
tually much broader than he believes it to be 
(unless England’s crop is different from 
ours), and unabsorbent because he hasn't 
learned to enjoy a good dose of exhilarating 
rhythm. It is necessary to consider the sub- 
ject entirely apart from its lyrics, which un- 
like its music, are written down to an inferior 
public taste. What popularity swing music 
enjoys (and it is overestimated), is due more 
to its simplicity and directness than to its 
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real artistic qualities. Mr. Mackenzie’s sex 
argument is dated by a hue of deep mauve 

If one wants confirmation of this, it is to be 
found in the facts that dance men seldom 
dance, that most of them are solid citizens 
as normal as any suburban commuter, and 
that the marked instances of sex, — such as 
in the Dixieland group and their successors,- 

were special instances of environmental in- 
fluence which are on the wane elsewhere. 
(Incidentally, it seems to me about time to 
drop the word “sex” in favor of “physical” 
which is more accurate and less prejudicial.) 


It is questionable how far the younger gen- 
eration subscribes to swing music. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey of advertising agencies 
undertaken on behalf of broadcasting, the 
four most popular bands on the air are sweet, 
rather than swing organizations. In fifth 
place came Glen Gray, dean of swingmen. 
The debutante element is notoriously tasteless, 
patronizing the tepid, non-commital, senti- 
mental trash corresponding in dance music 
to the potted palm trios of a decade ago. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
standards of dance music are as fixed as those 
of other music. And here too, if de gustibus 
etc., means anything, it is only that apprecia- 
tion cannot be taught. It is impossible to 
make the disinclined see why the work of 
men like Benny Goodman is good, and that 
of spineless, waltz-playing sax ensembles is 
poor. 


As a school, swing music’s peculiar genius 
seems to be a faculty for tempo variation 
against the rigid 4/4 background, and in this 
its American nativity is evident. It is leisurely, 
casual. However, we must not fall into the 
popular mistake of assuming that its casual- 
ness is that of flippancy or self-consciousness. 
It can be either or both. As an idiom it is 
neither. Rather is it the indifference of se- 
curity and assurance. It is a relaxation in 
the knowledge that the law is fulfilled, not 
an infraction of it. It is a liberty which 
maturity may take because it is maturity and 
which, from its innate sense of proportion 
will not be abused. It is like a decent old 
age which has heard all the questions, knows 
the answers, and also knows enough not to 
take itself too seriously. Like the rest of con- 
temporary life, it abhors a cliche. It is not 
insistent or garrulous. It says in effect: 
“Here is the idea,—” and assumes that the 
listener has wit enough to get the point with- 
out trite explanations. An inverse illustra- 
tion of this is the sad mess made by those im- 


mature souls who attempt with disgusting re- 
sults to “get hot.” Dance men are born, not 
made, — even out of good symphony men. 


The answer to Mr. Reed’s question of the 
short life of dance men is obvious. Among 
the best we have several (already mentioned, ) 
who date back some years, — Joe Sanders, 
Isham Jones, Glen Gray. The reason: be- 
cause they have set the pace. Indifferent 
players of defunct styles have gone naturally 
enough. As for their physical life, consider 
the program: club work 6 P.M. to 3 A.M.; 
rehearsals, recordings, broadcasts through the 
day. It is little short of mirarulous that many 
endure it at all, still less that they keep up for 
years, especially as moods change rapidly, 
new music and new arrangements pour out in 
an endless stream; as their work is incom- 
parably more exacting than so-called serious 
music, and as their night work is usually done 
amidst gin-soaked hysteria. It might be well 
too, to remember that plenty of symphony 
players, especially good-winds, go by the 
board early. 


When Europeans learn to relax, when they 
can limber their joints to good swing bands, 
they will probably cease to flex their “muscles 
to inflammatory martial music. Troubled 
minds like Mr. Mackenzie might apply them- 
selves to that. If real swing (rather than 
imitations) reaches Europe before the de- 
bacle, there will be less real cause for worry. 
We have been too serious, — morbidly so, — 
in music as well as in politics. We need 
much less Sibelius. It’s time to relax. 








AN AUTUMN MOOD 
(Continued from Page 195) 


There is no need to remember the songs 
of yesteryear — the monosyllablic ebullience 
of Spring. Autumn owns its music too! 
Music multiple voiced, rich in strange har- 
mones and clustered tones of rarely nuanced 
beauty and polyphonic lines of wondrous 
wealth. One needs to feel the peace, the in- 
finite peace of Autumn to understand the im- 
plication of its regal glories. A casual look 
engenders an interpretation of flamboyance, 
of festive brilliance, of short-lived splendor, 
militant in meaning. Longfellow, the objec- 
tive romanticist, claimed that Autumn was 
“like a warrior with the stain of blood on his 
brazen mail.” He found “his crimson scarf” 
rent — “his scarlet banner dripping with 
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gore. 


The import of its multiple-colored 
harmonies, the luster of its cloud-shredded 
skies meant nothing to him. To him Autumn 
was merely heroic ostentation what paltry 
worship! 


Keats felt the purport when he said Autumn 
was the “close bosom friend of the maturing 
sun.” A season of transition that is it, a 
period to re-orient oneself with the essence of 
living things. The sun matures — and we 
move forward into Ife another step. 


II 


The lure of music calls. A yearning of its 
close companionateness returns to me. I have 
forgotten so much with summer, I would re- 
fresh my memory. In the cloistered silence 
of my widely windowed room, the mood 
seems rife for the melancholic beauties of 
four strings, for the ascending song of a plain- 
tive violin, the plangent sonorities of a cello’s 
tones. 


My hand reaches out, the low, wide shelf 
of albums is very near. Behind those folded 
covers lie the inspiration of a thousand 
dreams. They are the tombs of the living 
souls of great creative men. Beethoven shall 
stalk the earth again! On such an Autumn 
day, perhaps, he completed his Quartett 
Serioso (Opus 95). He began it toward the 
end of summer, and finished it in October, 
1810. It is an Autumnal song, a transitional 
mood, that came between his youthful dream 
Therese and the incongrously inspirational 
Bettina a work showing him also in transi- 
tion from his second to his third styles. 


The shining black disc, blue labelled, passes 
quickly from my hand to the revolving turn- 
table under the opened cover of the phono- 
graph. A momentary glance reminds me that 
my friends the Roths are spokesmen for the 
Titan at this time. A tiny screw adjusts a 
silver point, and then how quickly, silently 
the contact’s made. A moment’s span and 
then from the far corner of the room the per- 
fect reproduction of the sound of four finely 
poised strings is heard. The human spirit of 
a perfect art envelopes me. 


The grim ardor of the opening grips the 
imagination, the wealth and grandeur of in- 
spiration here is absolute. . . . The gravity 
of the composer’s thoughts gradually recede 
as he progresses in this work. . . . This music 
is no lamentation of a disappointed lover, 
but the distillation of a latent inspiration 
which found wing. It voices his grievance 
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perhaps, but his solace too . . but what 
bright assurance there is in its last few beams, 


The implication of this music like the 
Autumn day reassures that inspiration lies 
within, and that which lies ahead is made 
richer for its maturity. 





JOHN BARBIROLLI 


(Continued from Page 201) 


at Covent Garden on short notice. Despite 
the fact that he had never directed the opera 
in German and he was only able to have a 
brief piano rehearsal, the performance went 
smoothly and he was highly commended for 
his work. Lotte Lehmann, who sang the role 
of Eva that night, later thanked him for his 
“wonderful performance” and expressed a 
hope that she would soon sing again in the 
same opera with him as conductor. 


Barbirolli has made many recordings. He 
has directed the orchestra in concerted per- 
formances with such artists at Bachaus, El- 
man, Heifetz, Rubinstein, Schnabel, Suggia 
and Piatigorsky. He has made recordings 
with four prominent English orchestras — 
the London Philharmonic, the London Sym- 
phony, the Royal Opera Orchestra of Covent 
Garden, and the New Symphony Orchestra, 
and besides has made many recordings with 
his own Chamber Orchestra. Among his most 
outstanding individual recordings are 
Haydn’s London Symphony, Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro, Mozart’s Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik, and Grieg’s Peter Gynt Suite 
No. 1. The last a recent recording, shows 
Barbirolli’s unusual interpretive gifts, for 
his is one of the most sensitive and {finely 
colored performances of this familiar music 
that we have ever heard. 


Barbirolli made several recordings for the 
National Gramophonic Society (the organiza- 
tion sponsored by The Gramophone). Among 
these was his own arrangement of a Suite 
from music by Henry Purcell, which is now 
no longer available and surely deserves to 
be re-recorded. He also made Corelli's 
Christmas Night Concerto, and Bach’s Sonata 
No. 1 in G Major for cello and piano in 
conjunction with Ethel Bartlett. Outside of 
three short folk pieces, arranged by Miss 
Bartlett, this sonata is the only recording in 
which Barbirolli is heard as a cello soloist, 
and because of his sensitive musicianship, it 
remains one of the best cello recordings of 
its kind extant. 
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Technical Topics 





Miscellany 


By DONALD W. ALDONS. M. Inst. E. 


T is difficult and, perhaps, unwise to 

attempt a survey of television at the 

present stage of the efflux of new 
technical and publicity information, new 
video-aural receivers (television sets) and ex- 
perimental transmissions of high-definition 
television continues unabated. 


In America, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Japan and the U.S.S.R. stren- 
uous efforts to introduce, or to consolidate, 
television systems are proceeding at various 
rates of progress. Authoritative unbiased 
technical opinion would probably agree that 
the most advanced system actually in opera- 
tion exists in England. By the time these 
notes appear a regular programme schedule 
should be working. 


The English public were given the oppor- 
tunity to pre-view television pictures at the 
Eleventh National Radio Exhibition held at, 
Olympia in London, from August 26th to 
September 5th. Signals radiated from the 
Alexandria Palace transmitter were received 
on several commercial television sets installed 
in booths, through which the public filed to 
view the screens. The size of the received 
black-and-white picture was about seven by 
nine inches horizontal, but it is possible to 
obtain larger pictures by using a bigger cath- 
ode-ray tube, or a mechanical-optical method, 
produced by Scophony, Ltd. These demon- 
strations were of an experimental nature, pro- 
vided to enable the public to form an idea of 
what to expect from television. 


Despite lay-press understatement and over- 
statement it can truthfully be stated that the 
quality of the picture is sufficient for definite 
entertainment, but technical perfection and 
the ultimate success of television are de- 
pendent upon the sale of receivers and the 
artistic quality of the programme material. 
The latter is vitally important for few people 
will be prepared to spend approximately 
£100 ($500.00), the average current price of 
an apparatus, if the programmes are unat- 
tractive. (Readers desirous of following 
television developments in England should 
consult Television and Short-Wave World and 
W orld-Radio. ) 


On the 18th September a film entitled Call- 
ing the Tune was shown for the first time 
in London, at the Plaza Theatre. The title 
is particularly significant to the gramophile, 
who will be interested to learn that the film 
deals with the gramophone world. This pro- 
duction, made by Phoenix Films, has for its 
theme the development of the great gramo- 
phone industry from the year 1905 — 1940! 
In this foretaste of the future a combined 
vision and sound recording is shown, and 
from certain experiments now going on, this 
prophecy will be realized sooner than antici- 
ated. 


Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra make their screen début, and also fea- 
tured are Sir Cedric Hardwicke, George 
Robey, Charles Penrose and many other 
gramophonic personalties. 


* * * * 


Whilst referring to films it might be worth 
while to mention three American films, re- 
cently generally released in England, which, 
although primarily intended for entertain- 
ment, have an interest for the radio enthusiast. 
The names are Trapped by Wireless, Caught 
by Television and Panic on the Air. 


Three or four years ago home recording 
was not receiving much apparent attention; 
indeed, many people considered the subject 
to be in a moribund condition. It would be 
more accurate, however, to say that it has 
been quiescent, and in recent months a renais- 
sance in this work has become very evident. 
Special recording apparatus and blanks have 
been designed and are now available for the 
amateur. Anyone who has attempted record- 
ing will appreciate the necessity of a reliable 
tracking mechanism, which eliminates side 
movement and backlash, and also an electric 
motor with an ample torque, to prevent speed 
fluctuations on a varying load. Another prob- 
lem is to find a suitable recording material, 
which after cutting will play-back direct with 
little or no processing. The writer has tested 
more than seventeen different materials and 
compositions, and after this exhaustive survey 
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has come to the conslusion that a disc known 
as the “Simplat” recording blank is the best 
purchasable for instantaneous recording. The 
base or carrier is of plate glass, and the sur- 
face coating is gelatine, mixed with a water 
soluble oil, plus a black colouring dye; after 
cutting the surface is hardened by applying 
a formaldehyde solution and the final polish- 
ing fluid is a compound of waxes. The out- 
standing feature of these blanks is the low 
surface noise level, which is comparable with, 
or even lesser than, that on the best commer- 
cial solid stock dises. 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 193) 


the commercial companies would not be likely 
to put out, and also to permit The American 
Vusic Lover to contribute in a more _per- 
manent manner to the advancement of musi- 
cal appreciation in this country. 

We had intended to begin with an early 
Beethoven trio, but Sylvan Schulman, the first 
violinist of the Kreiner Quartet, brought to 
our attention the Boccherini work which 
proved to be such a gem we decided to begin 
with it instead. Since Boccherini has been 
sadly neglected by the commercial companies 
and nothing as fine as the 4 major Quartet 
has been recorded, we feel certain that this 
recording will prove most welcome to the 
discriminating music lover far and_ wide. 
Details regarding membership to The Friends 
of Recorded Music will be found in the back 
cover. It is the intention of this organization 
to bring out seven or eight recordings of 
rare works each year. 


* * * *% 


It is most gratifying to have a clergyman 
step out of the cloth and in the role of the 
music lover write a defense on music, and 
more particularly on Swing. Father Turn- 
er’s article In Defense of Jazz — is a 
retort to our exposition on jazz, published 
last month, and to the opinions of Compton 
Mackenzie on this subject as given in his 
September editorial in The Gramophone, 
which also provoked our article. 

We realize since Father Turner stresses 
the fact that he is not a dancer, that he does 
not find the same stimulation that we do upon 
occasion from jazz music. But, just in case 
he misunderstands our attitude toward jazz 
along this line, we would like to make it 
clear that the sentimental, maudlin, “self- 
conscious” (as Mr. Mackenzie has aptly voiced 
it) dance music of the matinee-idol leaders 
of popular bands nauseates us so dreadfully 
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that we suffer a figurative case of mal de mer 
everytime we try to dance to this type of 
music, and as for listening to it well, we 
thank goodness for the switch on our radio 
that permits us to shut it out completely. 

There are several points in Father Turner's 
article with which we disagree. His state- 
ment that classical and jazz music, for ex- 
ample, spring from the same rhythmic in- 
stincts we can not concede as evolving from 
a logical basis. To be sure the former springs 
from rhythm, but the difference between 
classic and jazz forms is that the former is 
greater because it is solidified by inspired 
melody and technical profundity. When 
Father Turner attributes the same _ highly 
organized components of symphonic music 
to those of jazz he most assuredly errs. The 
difference between them is too marked — it 
is the difference betwen music of a more per- 
manent and an_ intergrated technique as 
against that of a temporary and disintergrated 
technique. 

Regarding “hysteria hardly being called 
exhibitionistic,” we would like to point out 
to Father Turner that modern psychology has 
proved beyond any clinical doubt that hys- 
teria is a pathological form of exhibitionism. 

All this is not an effort to tear down 
Father Turner’s defense of swing music, 
which we consider one of the finest articles 
of its kind that we have had the privilege to 
print to date, but instead a defense for our 
own arguments as he has attacked them. 


HERBERT HALPERT, who contributes 
the first of a series of articles on American 
folk music in this issue, has been conducting 
research along these lines for the past ten 
years. He is at present preparing a_ book 
on the subject, and also one tracing the re- 
lation between music and text in children’s 
games for the past hundred years. Mr. Hal- 
pert’s suggestions, we feel certain, will prove 
most valuable to the supervisor as well as 
the music lover. 


Scribner’s Magazine, in connection with 
Mr. Richard Gilbert’s record department, is 
conducting a prize contest for a list of fifty 
recordings to form the nucleus of a repre- 
sentative library. The details of the contest 
will be found in the November issue now on 
the newsstands. The prizes, which are out- 
lined elsewhere in this magazine, are most 
attractive. We sincerely hope that a large 
group of our readers will enter the contest. 
We are greatly pleased to state that the writer 
was invited to be one of the judges in select- 
ing the winners. 
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The “Tristan” Recording 


Wagnerites the world over will be disappointed 
to hear that the proposed recordings of the second 
act of Tristan and Isolde, with Flagstad and Mel- 
chior as the lovers, was not made this summer. Two 
tales regarding the failure to realize this recording 
are being circulated. A recording official informs 
us that it was impossible to assemble the principals 
together at a propitious moment to accomplish the 
recording. A member of the Wagner Society of 
New York tells us that the two artists named were 
actually assembled in a London studio this summer 
with conductor Fritz Reiner and a large orchestra. 
Test recordings were made, but the results were 
wholly unsatisfactory. Sounds a bit fictitious to us. 
Maybe the heat played havoc with the strings or a 
correct balance could not be gotten in the studio 


or—. But why go on? The recording has not been 
made that we know definitely. However perhaps 


it's just as well, because part of the second act 
isn’t enough. And now that Bruno Walter has been 
appointed director of the Vienna Opera, possibly 
arrangements can be made there next year to obtain 
the whole act with Kipnis as King Marke. We sin- 
cerely hope that Victor will urge HMV to consider 
such a recording in Vienna next year. 


Yella Pessl 


Yella Pessl, talented Austrian harpsichordist, 
returned from Europe in the middle of October bring- 
ing with her a fine new harpsichord, made especially 
for her by Karl Maendler of Munich, who is famed 
for his work with archaic instruments. Since her 
arrival in New York, Miss Pessl has been most 
active in the Columbia studios making a series of 
new recordings of 17th and 18th century works. 
Miss Pessl’s recordings, because of their remarkable 
brillance and tonal clarity — to say nothing of the 
lady’s musicianship, have become in an incredibly 
short time best sellers. When Miss Pessl records 
she has her harpsichord tuner in the studio with 
her, and between recordings she checks up on the 
instrument's fidelity. 


Handel's “Concerti Grossi” 


Latest news from London says English Decca is 
recording complete the twelve Concerti Grossi of 
Handel. They are being performed by the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra (who has already contributed 
some fine recordings) with Arnold Goldbrough at 
the harpsichord, under the direction of Mr. Neel. 
The Peters edition of the concertos is being used, 
since it presents the works in practically their or- 
iginal form. Whether domestic Decca contemplates 
releasing these discs or not, we cannot say. How- 
ever, if they do, let us hope that they will be pressed 
on better material than that company is using at the 
present time. 


Decca To Record “Classics” 
Speaking of domestic Decca, we hear that they 


are contemplating recording some of the classics. Al- 
ready they have made contracts with several well- 


Overtones 


known artists, among whom is the talented cellist 
Marcel Hubert, whose first releases will include some 
Bach cello works. 


Lily Pons Inspired 


Lily Pons has made some new Victor records, in 
which it is said the beauty and brilliance of her 
voice is better displayed than ever before. “Love 
does wonderful things,” a friend of Miss Pons said 
to us with a knowing look. We asked questions but 
got no answers. The private life of a prima donna 
can of course influence her art considerably, still — 
it's her private life. What's the old song say—“Love 
was once a little boy, Heigho! Heigho!” Miss Pons 
didn’t record it, but she did record Una voce poco fa 
from Rossini’s Barber of Seville. Maybe it will 
reveal much and maybe—. 


The Wagner Society 


The Wagner Society of New York have enrolled 
their 200th member. They anticipate much activity 
this year. Besides the monthly meeting which will 
present a distinguished lecturer, they are having 
phonograph recitals intime bi-monthly for those 
members who wish to get together and chat about 
music. 

This society was formed last March by a group 
of enthusiastic admirers of Wagner's music.  Al- 
though many people were incredulous of the success 
of such an organization, the original founders per- 
servered and by the second meeting enough people 
had endorsed their efforts to assure them that they 
were worthwhile, Among these who assisted the 
society in the beginning were Leonard Liebling the 
music critic, Lauritz Melchior, the Wagnerian tenor, 
and Professor Martin Bernstein of New York Univer- 
sity. Much of the socilety’s success has been due to 
the untiring efforts of its secretary who has worked 
from the beginning without remuneration. People 
interested in this society or in the formation of a 
simliar one in another city should communicate with 
Secretary Helen Dike, who will do everything in her 
power to assist them. Address her at 528 West 111th 
St., New York City. 


Menuhin’s Trio Ensemble 


Yehudi Menuhin and his sister Hepzibah, assisted 
by Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, made several trios for 
HMV in Paris last Spring. The first of these to be 
released is the Beethoven Trio in D major, Opus 70, 
No. 7. The Gramophone comment upon this record- 
ing in England says that the performance “reaches 
a very high standard, though the pianist is not of 
the stature of her fellows, and has not the exquisie 
style and polish of her brother. The cellist is first- 
rate and has been recorded with a richness of 
tone. ... 


More Bruckner on Records 


Brucknerites will be happy to know that the com- 
posers Fourth (Romantic) Symphony has been re- 
corded in Europe. All who are interested in a domes- 
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tic release of this work should communicate that 
fact on a postal card. We know Victor will be 
guided by the number of communications received. 


A New Polydor Release 


In the very near future, 
release 


Brunswick is going to 
a special list of recent Polydor recordings. 
Among the outstanding numbers on this list will be 
Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata played by Wil- 
helm Kempff, Alvan Berg’s Lyric Suite played by the 
Galimar String Quartet, Roussel’s Third Symphony 
in G minor played by Albert Wolff and the La- 
moureux Orchestra (long overdue), Milhaud’s 
Quartet No. 7 in B flat major played by the Galimars 
and his Concertino de Printemps played by Yvonne 
Astruc and orchestra, a group of piano recordings 
by the eminent pianist Alexander Borowsky, a group 
of lieder recording by Heinrich Schlusnus, and sev- 
eral recordings by Tiana Lemnitz, the soprano whom 
Europe acclaims as one of the greatest. 


A Collectors’ Tale 


Some years ago an Italian barber in New York 
City started the importation of Fonotipia and Phono- 
type recordings. Naturally, the bulk of his discs 
were selections from Italian operas. When the de- 
pression set in the overly optimistic barber with a 
hugh collection of records on hand found himself 
unable to dispose of any, or even give them away, 
largely because they were acoustic products. For 
seven long years these records accumulated lust. 
The little room in the back of the barber's shop 
where music lovers once assembled was unused, 
untenanted, but fortunately not molested. The bar- 
bers wife urged him time and again to get rid of 
the old records, they had no value etc., but despite 
occasional domestic rifts the barber retained his 
collection viewing it time and again with tear dimmed 
eyes and heaving sighs which his customers could 
not understand. 


Then came the revival of interest in the acoustic 
recording. The record collectors got started col- 
lecting, and the price of the old records, which the 
barber couldn’t even give away a year before began 
to assume high prices. Much of what has hap- 
pened in this line in the past year sounds inc redible. 
Six months ago, for example, a Phonotype recording 
made by the late De Lucia could be purchased 
from the barber at 50 cents top, but today — well 
the other day to be specific a single disc of De Lucia’s 
Phonotype recording of Com’e gentil was sold to a 
perfectly satisfied customer by the barber for $25.00. 
Values are frequently created by the scarcity of a 
thing, its difficulty to be gotten, the desires to own 
something which one’s neighbor will want and of 
course cannot easily obtain, rather than for its es- 
sential worth. This is a specific case in point. 


cad * x * 


Piano Recordings 


Victor in their notes to the dealer on the new 
Bachaus-Brahms album says “we are selecting with es- 
pecial care works from the almost limitless repretoire 
of the piano, for recording by great artists.” That’s 
interesting! Sounds as though we are going to have 
a series of albums given up to piano compositions. 
More power to the manufacturers of Red Seal! 
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Columbia Broadcasting Co. Commission 
New Radio Works 


A radio drama, a symphony, a suite and an un- 
usual number which will “blend music with spoken 
drama” are being planned by five of the six dis- 
tinguished musicians recently appointed to the first 
Columbia Composers’ Commission, according to 
Deems Taylor( Musical Consultant for the Colum. 
bia Broadcasting System). The Commission includes 
such noted composers are Aaron Copland, Louis 
Gruenberg, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, Walter 
Piston and William Grant Still. 


Of especial interest from the standpoint of radio 
are the plans of Roy Harris, who teaches composi- 
tion in the Westminster Choir School at Princeton, 
New Jersey. In announcing the formation of the 
Commission recently Deems Taylor stated: “The 
commissioned works may be in any form, the only 
restriction placed upon the composers being that we 
have suggested time limits suitable to broadcasting.” 
Accordingly, Harris has already outlined a novel 
composition entitled Time Suite for Radio, devised 
for a half hour program. This work will be in six 
movements as follows: (1) Fanfare for Brass (1 
minute); (2) Hymn — for strings, woodwinds and 
horns (2 minutes); (3) Gigue — with woodwinds 
and trumpets emphasized (3 minutes); (4) March 
for the entire orchestra (4 minutes); (5) Chorale 
(5 minutes); and in conclusion a Double Fugue 
for full orchestra lasting 7 minutes. 


Aaron Copland, noted pianist composer, wired 
Taylor: “I consider the most interesting project ] 


could tackle for the Composers’ Commission would 
be a musical setting for a short radio script. I con- 
sider this practically a new form for contemporary 
composers. This plan is dependent upon my finding 
suitable material within the next few weeks.” 


William Grant Still, eminent Negro composer, has 
intimated he will create a radio drama employing 
speaking voices over a strong orchestral background. 
Still wired: “I plan to write something entirely 
American in character adapted to radio in a way 
that no major symphonic work has yet been adapted. 
It should appeal greatly to an American radio 
audience. It will be apart somewhat from the con- 
ventional forms and will consist of a series of short 
kaleidoscopic episodes.” 


Howard Hanson, who heads the Eastman School 
of Music, wired: “I am writing Sympnony No. 3 ior 
the Columbia Composers’ Commission and the work 


will be in four movements.” 
is 


Louis Gruenberg, composer of the operatic score 
for Emperor Jones and on the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, wrote: “I am dreaming of an opera 
of about 20 minutes duration for radio purposes 
only. Since this cannot but be Pee na at this 
stage of development, I am planning to come to 
New York in November, in order that I may have 
the benefit of personal observation in the Jabora- 
tories of the Columbia Broadcasting System.” 


Walter Piston, who is on the faculty of the Har- 
vard University Music School, stated that he had 
under consideration several novel forms for com- 
position for the radio and would announce his plans 
in the near future. 


All of these commissioned works are to be fin- 
ished by June 1, 1937, and will be performed by the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra, probably conducted 
by Howard Barlow, during the summer of next year. 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


Reviewers in this Issue: A. P. De Weese, William Kozlenko, Philip Miller 
and Peter Hugh Reed 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, in F 

Major; the Ecole Normale 
Chambe Orchestra, Paris, direction of Al- 
fred Cortot. Two Victor discs, Nos. 11930, 
11931, price $3.00. 


played by 


(THESE two discs complete the Victor set 
of six Brandenburg Concertos made un- 
der the direction of Alfred Cortot. 


Whatever opinion we may hold of this or 
that detail, or however we may occasionaly 
differ from his general conception of any 
composition, it can never be said that Cor- 
tot’s renditions are dull. This, I believe, is 
true both of his work as a solo pianist and as 
a conductor. He is a man of wide sympathies 
and his music is always alive. Granting this 
we turn to the other domestically available 
versions of the second Brandenburg Concerto. 
Stokowski’s is definitely out, if only because 
of the age of its recording. This leaves the 
Columbia set, played by Adolf Busch and 
his Chamber Players. 


The first peculiarity of the work to be con- 
sidered is the trumpet part, written for the 
high “Bach” trumpet, which is a rarity in 
our day. Stokowski dodged the issue by hav- 
ing the part transposed an octave, but the 
effect thus obtained was hardly authentic. 
Both Busch and Cortot have avoided this mis- 
take. Then there is the matter of the harpsi- 
chord — a regular feature of the Bach or- 
chestra. Cortot’s version is in this more cor- 
rect, as Busch, probably in deference to his 
friend and magnificent piano collaborator, 
Rudolf Serkin, has this part performed on the 
piano. In the matter of tempi I prefer Busch 
-— there is a greater lightness in the first 
movement, while the Andante is slower and 
more transparent. In the Finale Busch is again 
quicker and lighter, 


Cortot’s trumpeter reaps perhaps a bit more 
than his share of the glory in the first move- 
ment — the effect is almost that of a trumpet 
concerto though the balance is generally 
good. He avoids, however, the very highest 
tones written by playing a lower interval. One 
rather strange and annoying effect in the Vic- 
tor recording is Cortot’s pause before each 
cadence in the first movement. The harpsi- 
chord part in the Andante is somewhat more 
elaborate than Serkin’s piano realization, and 
quite properly, the tone of the instrument at 
once blends and stands out in relief. The 
recording is stronger on the Victor discs, and 
perhaps a shade or two less refined. The 
Columbia records have the advantage of be- 
ing part of a complete set, while the Victor 
series of Brandenburgs must be bought sepa- 
rately. It is, then, certainly not belittling 
Cortot to recommend Busch. 


—P. M. 


BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, Opus 14; 
played by the Paris Symphony Orchestra, 
direction Selmar Meyrowitz. Columbia 
set No. 267, six discs, price $9.00. 


HE phonograph has a way of featuring an 
artist quite like no other medium of 
the day. The radio hardly stamps a artist’s 
personality so impressively as a recording. 
Of course it is the permanancy of the latter 
which does it, the psychology of actually 
possessing something which is figuratively the 
essence of his personality. 


The phonograph has featured many con- 
ductors, and interested people in various parts 
of the world to hear them in person, — Albert 
Coates, John Barbirolli, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Sir Hamilton Harty — to name but a few. 
The latest conductor to be popularized by 
the phonograph is Selmar Meyrowitz. Meyro- 
witz, a Prussian by birth, was long associated 
with the Berlin Philharmonic. For obvious 
reasons, he found it necessary to leave Berlin 
a couple of years back and settle in the more 
hospitable French capitol — Paris. Pathé 
seems to have discovered his conductorial 
values, for all his recordings to date have 
been made by this concern in Paris. For the 
past year and a half, we on this side of the 
great pond, have been reading about Meyro- 
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witz’s fine contributions to the phonograph 
which have been widely praised in both 
France and England. 


Meyrowitz recorded Berlioz’s graphically 
named Fantastic Symphony in Paris the early 
part of 1935. Under his direction the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra show up well; the 
strings are full and resonant, and the wind 
section tonally agreeable. From a recording 
standpoint the Pathé orchestral discs are 
good, but not comparable to English Colum- 
bia’s in either depth, dynamic intensity nor in 
definition of some instruments more par- 
ticularly the percussion. 


Meyrowitz’s performance of the Fantastic 
is undeniably a cleancut one. This conductor 
knows how to hold the reins of an orchestra 
and to drive without losing his grip. His is 
a fine musicianly grasp of the music. His 
reading is less subtle than Monteux’s and not 
quite so literal as Weingartner’s, shaping it- 
self as it were in between. 


Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony is a most un- 
even work. It is in the main a great compo- 
sition but it is also tawdry in many sections. 
Berlioz fashioned it in part from scraps of 
themes taken from works he had written earl- 
ier. Founded upon a morbidly sentimental 
program which somewhat palls today, this 
symphony does not incite undue interest. 
However, one does not have to be overly 
concerned about this program to enjoy truly 
this music nor the splendid orchestra coloring 
of its composer, who did as much for this 
branch of the art as anyone has to date. This 
music may be uneven, but so too are a lot 
of other works which hold a prominent place 
in the orchestral repertoire and likewise in the 
affections of music lovers. It may be melo- 
dramatic in character and highly romantic, 
but so too are the tone poems of Richard 
Strauss and some of the music of Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg, Sibelius and others. It is more 
factual, less involved, than Strauss’ music, 
for with Berlioz music was a language “Cap- 
able of conveying definite emotions, even of 
narrating a definite series of events.” 


One of the remarkable things about this 
work is the fact that its composer was only 
twenty-six when he wrote it. Most people I 
am certain know that the Fantastic was in- 
spired by Berlioz’s passion for Henriette 
Smithson, the English actress, whom he later 
married. She is, of course, the unnamed be- 
loved that dominates the music and the story. 
just as he is the “young musician of morbid 
sensibility” who poisons himself in a fit of 
amorous despair (Shades of Heinrich Heine! ) 
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and then dreams the events pictured in the 
music. 

The theatrical impulse in this music is 
seemingly ineradicable, for it is said to have 
inspired a new ballet which the Russian Ballet 
are going to perform in New York this season. 
Columbia assuredly shows a sense of timeli- 
ness in advancing this set just prior to the 
Ballet's return. There is no question that 
this recording supercedes the existent one in 
the Columbia catalog, but in our estimation 
it does not replace the Monteux performance 
even though it is a more modern recording. 


—P. H. R. 


EICHEIM: Bali (Symphonic Variations) 
(three sides); and Etenraku, 8th Century 
Japanese Ceremonial Prelude (one side) ; 
played by Philadelphia Orchestra, direc- 
tion Leopold Stokowski. Victor discs Nos. 
14141-2, price $4.00. 


HENRY Eicheim, American composer and 
violinist, who is an authority on music 
of the Orient, has written some highly inter- 
esting, if not profound, music founded on 
eastern melodies and moods. His Japanese 
Vocturne, recorded some years ago by Sto- 
kowski, will be remembered by many music 
lovers. In this, one of his latest work he 
has traveled to the Javanese for inspiration. 
Bali is a tiny volcanic island in the Dutch 
East Indies, a night east of Java and just 
south of the equator. Its plentiful slopes are 
said to support more than a million and a 
half people, who live a happy pastoral exist- 
ence. The island has in recent years become 
a rendevous for occidental artists, who find 
in its serene peacefulness a true Eden. It is 
often referred to as “The Last Paradise”, the 
name given it by Hickman Powell who wrote 
a fascinating book about the island under 
that title several years ago. 

Eicheim’s composition Bali, inspired by 
the music of this island, which he and his 
friend Stokowski visited together a few years 
ago, makes use of the gong and percussive 
effects of the Balinese gamelan. A gamelan 
is not a single instrument but a series of 
instruments drawn together on a single frame- 
work which a number of musicians play. All 
of the instruments are percussive, bells and 
bars of bronze struck by small hammers, 
great bronze gongs and smaller ones, drums, 
etc. The music from this native orchestra 
has been aptly described as “a kaleidoscopic 
web of sound.” Hickman in his book says— 
“How to describe the music of the gamelan, 
to ears which have heard no semblance of it? 
I may say it is virtually all in a minor key, 
virtually all percussion: but then what? . .. 
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RECORD ALBUM CABINET 


Distinctive yet Simple 
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Height 31" - Width 20" - Depth 14!/." 


Capacity — 34 Record Albums or 
75 Music Rolls 


Walnut or Mahogany Finish 


If your dealer cannot supply, write to us, 
mentioning your dealer's name 


Schloss Bros. 


801 East 135th St. New York, N. Y. 











THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 


and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 


| Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music ... 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today.” 





—Musical Canada 
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FROM RECORDED 
MUSIC WITH THE 
MAGNAVOX CONCERTO 


Now YOU can enjoy the music 
of your favorite artists — or sym- 


phonic orchestras — reproduced 
in your own home whenever you 
want it — with unbelievable 


fidelity to the original perform- 
ance. 


The Concerto is a new develop- 
ment in musical instruments for 
playing records. It is new in per- 
formance with a quality of tone 
and a volume range formerly ob- 
tainable only in the largest and 
most expensive consoles. Attrac- 
tive in appearance — a beautiful 
addition to any home. Moderately 
priced. 


You must hear the Concerto to 
appreciate its marvelous tone. 
Ask your local dealer for a 
demonstration. 


ELECTRO - ACOUSTIC 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Magnavox Company 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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New RCA Victor Phonograph- 
Radio 9U...Combines new, 
higher fidelity phonograph 
with 9-tube, 5-band Magic 
Voice superheterodyne radio 
that brings you everything 
worth while on the air. 








Play Records on Your — 


Radio for only $16.50! | 


This RCA Victor Record Player plays through any } 
modern AC radio. Its tone equals that of the radio 
to which it is attached. Takes all size records. 
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Played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


under the direction of Serge Koussevitzk-y 


The ‘cellos intone the poignantly moving 
passages of the most beautiful melody ever 
written, and you know that you are listen- 
ing to the living “Unfinished” Symphony 

..a performance of recorded music as 
warmly, vitally real as the original pro- 
duction! Though you may already possess 
a recording of this symphony, you will 
want the new Victor Higher Fidelity Re- 
cording for its amazing reality. 

You, who know music, will be thrilled 
by the complete fidelity of tone of such 
difficult -to-reproduce instruments as the 


woodwinds. The high, shimmering tones 
of the strings, too, live anew with each 
playing of these records. And in the 
second movement, the modulations, those 
magically-executed, difficult modulations 
of Schubert, are given perfect value in 
this Victor Higher Fidelity Recording. 
Be sure to hear this exquisite music soon, 
at your dealer's. 

Schubert's Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, 
the ‘‘Unfinished’’ Symphony, 3 records, 
5 sides, the sixth side offering the Rosa- 
munde Ballet Music, $6.50. 








It does not do much good to say what the 
gamelan is built of instruments like a xylo- 
phone; for the scale is different, as is the 


tonal quality. 
of the gong! 


. . . How to describe the timbre 

Take the smooth, round tone 
of the temple bell that sings through the 
sacred groves at Nikko; pucker it a bit with a 
clang. Do you know the taste of ancient 
brandy mingled with claret? The sound of 
this great hanging bowl of bronze is some- 
thing like that. It comes to the consciousness 
suddenly, at the uppermost depths of sensi- 
bility, with gentle stunning impact; it spreads 
with slow warmth through the veins; it tingles 
in the finger tips... .” 


The great gong is well utilized in Eicheim’s 
composition, and so too are some of the 
smaller ones and the bells, and undoubtedly 
the group of instruments that have bamboo 
sounding chambers. Many of my readers 
are probably familiar with the Balinese game- 
lon recordings, which Odeon made. To them 
it will not be necessary to point out that 
Balinese music is not melodic or songlike in 
structure, but instead conceived in short 
themes which are curiously mingled and re- 
peated with infinite variations. Eicheim has 
taken the native idea and made it over in 
an occidental manner. The spirit of the 
East speaking through the music of the West! 
I cannot help liking the music, because | 
know the gamelan recordings and already 
like them. But I do not think that Eicheim 
has fully sustained his interest throughout, 
despite his many beautiful effects obtained 
through the use of gongs, bells, etc. The 
music does not seem to hold together in the 
middle, it begins well and ends impressively ; 
but then all music of effect is apt to do just 
this. I do not mark this music as just a 
novelty however, for I think that Eicheim has 
felt and striven to portray faithfully the 
Balinese spirit. 


If | have seemingly forgotten recording, 
it is because of its perfection here. There is 
only one thing in this recording wanting in 
my estimation, and that is some of that 
accoustical resonance that we hear behind 
the Boston Symphony recordings, a sort of 
third dimensional quality in recording. The 
richness, the mellowness here however, are 
attributes all their own. 


Coupled with Bali, Stokowski has given us 
an old Japanese Ceremonial Prelude orches- 
trated quite elaborately by the contemporary 
Japanese composer Hidemaro Kunoye. It is 
most impressive music, but music that can- 
not be recommended to everyone. It must 
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be heard to be appreciated. It is, like EFich- 
eim’s Bali, music which you either like or 
dislike. If you like it, there is no question 
that its meaning will be considerable. The 
recording here is also very fine. 


—P. H. R. 


HERBERT: Natoma - Dagger Dance; and 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Sleeping Beauty Bal- 
let - Waltz; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fiedler. Vic- 
tor disc, No. 11932, price $1.50. 


ICTOR continues its series of recordings 

of the lighter type of standard music by 
the famous Boston orchestra under the spirit- 
ed and wholesome leadership of Arthur Fied- 
ler, with a sample of the less familiar Her- 
bert. The perennial popularity of this com- 
poser should make this disc welcome to a 
large public. And it is to be hoped that it will 
be investigated by all the Herbert enthusiasts 
who do not know too well “what they like.” 
As was to be expected the orchestra and the 
recorders have done handsomely by the music 
and since the only other sample of the Na- 
toma music to be recorded electrically (part 
of one disc in Victor’s second Herbert album) 
was made years ago, this one was long over- 
due. 


Natoma was Herbert’s first venture into 
grand opera, and was first produced in Phila- 
delphia in 1911. It is still counted among the 
more successful of American operas, though 
nobody thinks of reviving it today. The prem- 
iere had the inestimable advantage of Mary 
Garden in the title role, but it did not hold 
the stage for long. Based on an early Amer- 
ican subject — the scene is laid in Spanish 
California in 1820—the literary style of the 
libretto is one of the principal weaknesses of 
the opera. 


The Dagger Dance occurs in Act 2, and 
shows Herbert as an apostle of MacDowell 
and Dvorak. It is a good sample of the music 
produced by applying musical technique to 
themes which bear the stamp of Indian tribal 
melodies.. There is a persistent rhythm, of 
course, beaten out by the drum. 


In strong contrast is the well-known waltz 
from Tschaikowsky’s ballet, The Sleeping 
Beauty. In its very different way this side is 
as satisfactory as it companion. 


—P. M. 
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POULENC: Aubade — Concerto Chorégraph- 
ique (piano and 18 instruments) ; played 
by the composer with members of the 
Walter Straram Orchestra, conducted by 
Straram. Three Columbia discs, 10 inch, 
Nos. 17056-7-8, price $3.00. 


Poulenc should need no introduction to 
our readers. Born in Paris in 1899, he was 
one of the youngest members of the Group 
of Six, supposedly formed in Paris in 1919— 
although its members refute its existence. 


Here we have new wine in old bottles. The 
shaping of the concerto is naturally drawn 
from old forms, but the treatment of the ma- 
terial is more modern in its dissonances. 


Although this music is not very original, 
it is nonetheless pleasurable. I shall not play 
the musical sleuth for my readers, for I 
heartily detest such business. However, 
Poulenc recalls many familiar musical friends 
at odd moments and in the most unexpected 
manner. Prokofieff, Stravinsky, Strauss, 
Borodin, Liszt and even Verdi all seem to 
have had a finger in the shaping of this music. 
But it’s all for an effective cause—a Morning 
Serenade, as its title implies, for piano and 
eighteen instruments: a chamber concerto, 
which will delight some and amuse others. 
Since the familiar in music pleases, such a 
work as this should find a large audience. 
And since the borrowed “shreds and patches 
are woven,” as one reviewer has said, “into 
a pleasantly motley fabric,” no one should 
cavil at the source of inspiration. I have 
long esteemed the final section, which is a 
most striking and effective peroration. 


Despite the fact that the recording dates 
back five years, it is clear and definitive. 
Naturally the dynamic range is not as wide 
as in modern recordings, but despite a lack 
of subtle shadings the music is convincingly 
reproduced. The performance, under the 
direction of the late Walter Straram, is well 
shaped. Its authenticity is established by the 
composer at the keyboard. 


—P. H. R. 


OFFENBACH: Tales of Hoffman — Excepts 
(a) Entracte (Epilogue); (b) Duet (Act 
2 — Giulietta and Hoffman); (c) Inter- 

mezzo (Act 1); and Barcarolle; played by 

the London Philharmonic Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 


disc, No. 68692-D, price $1.50. 


GIR THOMAS BEECHAM is famous for his 

ability to breathe new life into old war- 
horses. He is, perhaps, the broadest of pres- 
ent day conductors. There is certainly some- 








thing healthy in the outlook of the man who 
has given us such superb performances of 
music ranging from Handel, Haydn and Mo- 
zart to Delius, Prokofieff and Lord Berners. 
Nothing that he does seems out of his grasp 
or sympathy. His flare for Rossini is well- 
known to all, and now he goes several steps 
further in that direction and presents Offen- 
bach. 

Offenbach was in no sense a great man, and 
in Les contes d’Hoffmann he was attempting 
something not quite in his line. His light 
operas were immensely popular during his 
lifetime and many of them retain their charm 
today, though they do not well bear trans- 
lation. The Tales of Hoffman, though it has 





Setmar MeEyrRowIt1Tz 


the light touch which had been so successful 
in the composer’s earlier works, makes a bid 
for more serious consideration, and has be- 
come a more or less permanent fixture in the 
repertoire of grand opera. Unfortunately we 
in this country do not hear it at its best, be- 
cause it is above and beyond all a French 
work, and French singers are never very plen- 
tiful in our opera houses. It will be interest- 
ing to see if the proposed production an- 
nounced for the Metropolitan this winter will 
have any more of the essential spirit and 
polish than the last at that house. 

If Beecham did not consider this music 
worth doing, presumably he would not have 
recorded it, and his performance bears out 
this assumption. The Entra’acte from the Epi- 
logue gives an opportunity to the horn sec- 
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tion, and the Duet displays a solo violin. This 
latter is a bit syrupy, to be sure, but the 
music really comes to life in the little Minuet- 
Intermezzo from the first act. And for those 
who would like to hear the Barcarolle at its 
best, the other side is the answer. 


Beecham’s recordings have a way of being 
good, and this one is no exception. The Bar- 
carolle ends with a ravishing pianissimo, 
which has been most happily caught. 


—P. M. 


* * * * 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
(Unfinished) and Rosamunde-Ballet Music: 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
direction Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set 
M-319, three dises, prices $6.50. 


ERE is an excellently recorded set. Be- 
hind the orchestra we are conscious of 
room acoustics which makes the string tone 
in particular more vital and vibrant. The 
Boston recordings are most welcome for this 
quality in their recording, a quality which is 
included in all too few orchestral recordings. 
The pianissimo passages are splendidly real- 
ized and so too are the forte passages — the 
first do not go below the sound of the needle 
tracking and the latter are not so massive 
that they require any manipulation of the 
volume control once it is set as one wishes it. 
And yet, the whole thing is vital and realis- 
tically projected, and can of course he made 
louder if one likes their “symphony in the 
parlor” very ponderous. 

Koussevitzky plays this music with fine 
zest. I would be inclined to say that he puts 
new life into the music, but that is only be- 
cause he does not mollify it or play it in the 
sentimentally polite manner of most conduc- 
tors. He seems to grasp the music more 
firmly, to find an incisive quality in it that I 
have never heard there before. And, by this 
resoluteness, he seems to make the music’s 
eloquence more purposeful. 

It is good to have this music performed 
in this manner, for it re-establishes apprecia- 
tion of its unaffected charm, its protesting 
drama. Koussevitzky keeps the flowing lines 
smooth but firm, the plangent chords strong 
and noble. 

Many imputations have been placed upon 
this music. Grove felt there was in it “the 
history of cruel disappointments and broken 
hopes.” Felix Weingartner finds the first 
movement a vivid expression of soul-struggle, 
and the second gives him the feeling that in 
it the composer “was already planning his 
journey towards eternal peace.” And yet the 
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work was presumably written five years be- 
fore the composer’s death, or at least begun. 
Duncan in his book on Schubert says the 
symphony conveys to his mind the song of 
the sea. Whatever ascriptions one applies to 
the music really makes no difference, for 
they neither add nor detract from its inherent 
charms or its manifold beauties. That there 
is a melancholic brooding in the music few 
I am certain will deny. The melody in the 
first movement undeniably emanated from a 
troubled heart, while the inspiration of the 
second movement seems to have emanated 
from one who was resigned to all things. How 
old Schubert was in his resignation — how 
emotionally matured at twenty-six in his art. 
It is the quality of peace in this second move- 
ment which makes the term Unfinished as ap- 
plied to this symphony an impertinence. 

Schubert wrote his incidental music for 
Rosamunde — a preposterous drama by Wil- 
helmine von Chézy in five days. This was 
the year after he conceived his Unfinished 
Symphony. It is full of lyric charm and 
melodic grace. Koussevitzky records here 
the Ballet Music No. 2. 

—P. H. R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BARTOK: String Quartet No. 2, Opus 17; 
played by the Budapest String Quartet. 
Victor set M-320 four discs, price $8.00. 


VICTOR is to be congratulated for its 

courageous and adventurous spirit in re- 
leasing Bartok’s Second String Quartet. This 
is music so removed from the beaten track, 
so opposed to quartet writing in general, that 
its appeal is bound to be somewhat limited. 
It is music that one feels or does not under- 
stand at all. On the other hand, it is music 
well-worth investigating and most rewarding 
if one will make the effort to comprehend its 
mood. There is expressed in this music an 
unearthly type of tonal beauty, which veri- 
tably defies description because of its abso- 
luteness. It is quite different from Bartok’s 
First Quartet, which Victor have already re- 
leased. 

Edwin Evans tells us that before this work 
came to be written, Bartok’s style “had un- 
dergone considerable development. His 
studies of the Hungarian peasant songs — 
very different from the gypsy embroideries 
so long known to Western Europe as Hun- 
garian — had exercised a marked influence 
on his melodic line it revealed to him 
the possibility of complete emancipation from 
the tyranny of the major and minor system. 
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Columbia Announces 


An EXCLUSIVE American Pressing of The English Society Issue of 
THE ORGAN MUSIC OF J. S. BACH 





VOLUME | 


Played by ALBERT SCHWEITZER (Organist) 


On the Organ of All Hallows Church, Barking by the Tower, 
London, England 


In Fourteen parts on Seven 12-inch Records. Set No. 270 (11016-D — 
11022-D), Complete with Album $14.00. 


Also available in automatic couplings on special order only (11023-D 


— 11029-D). 
NOTE: Available in Complete Sets Only. No Records Sold Separately. 


Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


Prelude and Fugue in C Major 
Prelude and Fugue in G Major 
The Little Fugue in G Minor 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER is one of the few indisputably great men alive today. He is famous as a 
musician, theologian and medical missionary, but it is in the first that he excels. He is the greatest 


ving authority on BACH, 


and has worked with untiring care on these recordings. After many 


months of search, Mr. SCHWEITZER decided to use the organ of All Hallows, Barking By the Tower, 


ecause he felt it had the 
Here is great organ music p 
n England. These records a 


requisite beauty and colour of tone nearest to that used by BACH. 
layed perfectly with comparable recording that has already won acclaim 
re, without a doubt, the best organ recordings ever made, and Columbia 


feels justly proud in being able to offer them to American music lovers in a domestic release. 
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WANTED: Fifty Titles for a Record Library 








CONTEST PRIZES 


READ CONTEST DETAILS IN THE NOVEMBER 








FIRST PRIZE 
RCA Victor “Higher Fi- 
delity” Electrola Model 
R-99, 

SECOND PRIZE 
Columbia History of Music 
by Ear and Eye, Vols. 1, 
Il, I, IV; Bach: Art of 
the Fugue (Columbia set 
No. 206); Bach: Six 
Brandenburg Concertos 
(Columbia sets Nos. 249 
and 250).* 

THIRD PRIZE 
Wagner: Die Walkuere, 
Act I (Victor set No. 
M-298 ) .* 

FOURTH PRIZE 
Gluck: Orpheus (Colum- 
bia Operatic set No. 15).* 

Five Additional Prizes 

The Gramophone Shop’s 
Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music. 
*Should winners desire 
other recordings, the don- 
ors will be glad to offer 
any selection of an equiva- 
lent list value. 


Scribner’s 








Now on the newsstands 


THE JUDGES 
ROY HARRIS R. D. DARRELL 


PETER HUGH REED RICHARD GILBERT 











PHONOPHILES can profit materially from their knowledge of 
records. See Richard Gilbert's column in the current issue of the 
New SCRIBNER'S. Then send us your list of FIFTY works which, 
in your opinion, would form the best nucleus for a compre- 
hensive library of recorded music a library representing 
the various peaks of musical art presented by interpretations 
and reproductions which you feel are the finest available today. 


or use the coupon below. 


ARTHUR MENDEL 





l 

| Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
1 | enclose 25c, please send me copy November issue of 
| SCRIBNER'S, giving Recorded Music Contest details. 

| 

' Name 

\ Address 
aif 
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The modal and pentatonic forms of the scale 
offered now melodic prospects, and, taken in 
conjunction, endowed the twelve degrees of 
the chromatic scale with a significance that 
conferred a broader freedom in their employ- 
ment, both horizontally and vertically.” 


This explains the daring harmonies which 
abound in this quartet, and undoubtedly the 
subtle and abrupt rhythmic changes. The 
form of the work is unusual and original. 
The first movement is a somewhat unrestrict- 
ed sonata, in which the transitory passages 
play important parts. It is generally in tempo 
moderato, but alternates with moods of tran- 
quillo. The second movement is an ambigu- 
ous scherzo made up of three themes and a 
development section. The characteristics of 
this music suggest a poultry run. One almost 
suspects the composer drew his inspiration 
from a barnyard. Its humor is most refresh- 
ing, and its satirical bite never offends nor 
destroys the essence of the music’s true cap- 
priccioso spirit. The finale is a slow move- 
ment, deeply felt and wrought with infinite 
care. It consists of an introduction, four sec- 
tions and a coda, no development is used. 

The Budapest String Quartet give us a true 
virtuoso performance of this difficult work. 
They play it in a manner which says they not 
only admire it, but truly love it. The re- 
cording is in every way excellent. 

y. & &. 
* * * * 

BRAHMS: Trio in C Major, Opus 87; played 
by Myra Hess (piano); Jelly d’Aranyi 
(violin), and Gaspar Cassado (cello). 
Columbia set No. 266, four discs, price 
$6.00. 


HE Brahmsian will welcome this fine 

musicianly performance of one of his 
best chamber works. Brahms was certainly 
in a happy frame of mind when he wrote 
this music; for it is full of the typical 
Brahmsian rhythmic energy and_ sentiment 
which links him so closely to the earth. The 
C Major Trio was completed in one of the 
composer's summer retreats, and reflects a 
contented state of mind in its assurance. 
There is in this music the certainty of strong 
sunlight, the energy of invigorating air, the 
architectural angles of tall trees and moun- 
tain ridges. 

The work starts with fine directness. I like 
the characteristic Brahmsian strength of this 
opening, and the manner in which the music 
grows in logical sequence — the masculine 
vigor and the manifestation of a keen musi- 
cal intelligence. The graciousness of the sec- 
ond subject puts a heart in the music. The 
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development is most ingenious, full of many 
treasurable moments, which reveal them- 
selves gradually with familiarity. The slow 
movement is very thoughtful. It consists of 
a theme and five variations, in which Brahms 
grows more expressive as he goes along. The 
mood here is somewhat mystical as though 
he drew his inspiration from shaded places. 
The Scherzo has been called a nightpiece, but 
this seems to us misapplied. The music is 
perhaps more turbulent than we usually as- 
sociate with a movement of this kind, but it 
is, nonetheless effective. In fact, it has a 
grandeur and a vigor to it which stamps it 
indeliably in one’s consciousness. The finale 
is more reflective than spontaneous, but it 
doesn’t let us down. Its giocoso spirit could 
be stressed more than it is here. 


Three imposing names adorn the labels of 
this recording. Each of the players is an out- 
standing concert soloist, and as such have 
often been acclaimed. Whether their forma- 
tion as a trio was made only for this record- 
ing we cannot say. Let us hope not; for this 
all-star ensemble should be accorded the 
privilege of making another trio — say the 
greater C Minor, Opus 101 — and a better 
balance of their artistry attained. Cassado’s 
tone outweighs d’Aranyi’s here too often, and 
Myra Hess — surely one of the most gracious 
players of Brahms’ music — is too far in the 
background to suit of taste. It will be admit- 
ted that it is difficult to attain a satisfactory 
balance in a trio of this kind, and that the 
piano in relation to the strings is one of the 
major problems in any recording studio; 
however, from our observations, we do not 
believe that domestic Columbia would have 
found it as difficult to solve this problem, as 
apparently the English concern have. 


The quality of the recording on the other 
hand is good, and since the musicianship and 
performance of the artists are so admirable, 


this set will undoubtedly delight many 
people. 
—P. H. R. 
* * * 


PIERNE: Variations libres et Finale; played 
by R. Le Roy, flute; R. Bas, violin; P. 
Groult, viola; R. Boulme, cello, and P. 
Jamet, harp. Columbia disc, No. 68689-D, 
price $1.50. 


(| ABRIEL PIERNE is another of the mod- 

ern French composers whose names are 
more familiar to us than their music. And 
like many another artist of real merit, he is 
best known to most of us by a youthful in- 
discretion which no more represents Pierné 
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than the Salut d'amour typifies Sir Edward 
Elgar. A pupil of Massenet and César Franck, 
he has been said to combine the melodic gifts 
of the one with the technical mastery of the 
other; but he has lived far beyond the period 
of Massenet and Franck, and his later works 
bear the unmistakable imprint of the twen- 
tieth century. Never extreme, Pierné is truly 
a modern, but a modern who has not fourgot- 
ten his solid musical training. 


The Variations libres et Finale were pub- 
lished in 1933, but they had been performed 
toward the end of the preceding year. At that 
time they were hailed as one of the best works 
of the aging master. The Variations are of 
the cumulative variety, a series of kaleido- 
scopic changes on a brief melodic idea, grow- 
ing in rhythmic interest and color throughout 
the first side of the disc. The second opens 
with a lovely slow section, followed by the 
spirited Finale. There is a return to the or- 
iginal idea, and the music dies away. Pierné 
has been successful as a ballet composer, and 
this composition shows the influence of the 
dance forms upon him. It would indeed be 
surprising if at some time we were not given 
an opportunity to witness some dancer’s con- 
ception of this work. 


The first artists to perform these Variations 
were the Quintette Instrumentale de Paris, 
and though the label does not give us their 
collective title, it is they who have perpetu- 
ated their performance for us. The combina- 
tion of flute, violin, cello and harp is a 
happy one, and the players are all artists of 
note. The recording, which, I imagine, dates 
back to the premiere, is entirely adequate. 

—P. M. 
* * * * 

SCHMITT: Slow Movement (Lento) from 
Quintet for piano and strings, Opus 51; 
played by the Composer and the Calvet 
Quartet. Columbia set No. X-65, two discs, 
price $3.00. 


Florent Schmitt, like his teacher Fauré, has 
been undeservedly neglected in this country. 
His music is romantic in color, rich in har- 
mony and rhythmically alert. True, it be- 
longs to another era, but one from which we 
are not entirely divorced. His music owns a 
strength which the music of Fauré may be 
said to lack. His Quintet for piano and strings 
(1901-08) is regarded as a classic in France. 
It is undoubtedly his greatest chamber com- 
position, and because of the praise that has 
been accorded it (it has been acclaimed as 
one of the most outstanding works of its kind 
of the first quarter of the 20th century), it 


surely deserves to be on records. That it has 
not been recorded before, even in part, is 
comprehensible because of its great length. 


Ferroud, the French critic, tells us that 
Schmitt “can paint tenderness, sorrow, and 
despair; and his work at times recalls the 
desolation of certain pages of Walt Whit- 
man. ...” These qualities are evinced in 
the slow movement of his quintet, which is 
brooding and passionate in texture. Although 
the music is ingeniously developed, it is too 
protracted for the intensity of the mood. 


The playing of this movement is splendidly 
realized. The recording, which was made 
recently, is excellent — the quality of the 
piano and the instrumental balance being un- 
usually good. An interesting feature of this 
recording is a short speech by the composer 
at the end, in which he expresses his thanks 
to the Calvet Quartet for their performance, 
the Columbia Company for the recording and 
also expresses the hope that he may complete 
the work at a later date. 


—P. H. R. 


TANSMAN: Suite Divertissement, (for piano, 
violin, viola and cello); played by Marcel 
Maas, George Lykoudi, Chas. Froidart, and 
Joseph Wetzels. Columbia set No. X-66, two 
discs, price $3.00. 

ig was due to the efforts of The American 

Music Lover that this recording was 
brought out in this country. When Columbia 
brought forward Tansman’s Triptyque, we 
called attention to this recording made in 

France and recommended its release here. 


Although brought out four or five years 
ago, this recording is not by any means out- 
dated. It is in fact a most satisfactory re- 
production — with fine balance and for the 
type of music a thoroughly adequate dynamic 
range. 


The influence of Stravinsky is traceable in 
this music particularly in the opening 
March and in the Scherzino. The March is 
compact and incisive, rhythmically energetic 
and energizing. The Sarabande, which fol- 
lows, is in direct contrast — almost dreamy 
in character. The Scherzino — next in line 

is a Polish Polka (somewhat reminiscent 
of Petrouska), which has the charming char- 
acteristics of an old fashioned music box 
piece. The Nocturne, the longest section of 
the suite, shows Tansman’s inheritance of 
Polish song and of a melodic romanticism 
akin to Chopin. As in his Triptyque, here he 
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makes effective usage of violin harmonics. 
The Nocturne assumes the characteristics of 
a cradle song, a tender flowing melody. This 
is interrupted by an agitated section, after 
which the harmonics return and the mood of 
the cradle song. Near the end, the composer 
uses a figure of a dropping third which sug- 


gests a goodnight salutation. The finale is 
typical of the composer, brusque, energetic, 
even contentious in part with strong disso- 
nant harmonies. 

The performance of this work is capably 
realized. 


—P. H. R. 
ORGAN 


BACH: Organ Music — Prelude and Fugue 
in C Major; Fantasia and Fugue in G 
Vinor; Prelude and Fugue in G Major: 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor; Fugue in 
G Minor (The Little); and Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor. Played by Albert 
Schweitzer. Columbia set No. 270, seven 
discs, price $14.00. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, one of the great- 
~~ est authorities on Bach’s music, is not 
only a competent musician, but a famous 
theologian and medical missionary as well. 
Born in Upper Alsace in 1875, he studied 
organ, along with theology and medicine, 
both at Strassburg and (with Widor) in Paris. 


Schweitzer’s work, since 1913, as a medi- 
cal missionary in Equatorial Africa places 
him among the greatest men who have given 
their services to the betterment of humanity, 
and his distinguished book on Bach’s music 
with its penetrating insight into the music’s 
strength and its spiritual import also places 
him among the most eminent writers on mu- 
sic. 


No one could have been better chosen to 
perform Bach’s organ music than Schweitzer. 
for his love of this music is honest, genuinely 
felt and thoroughly understood. He does not 
seek to either sentimentalize or to over- 
dramatize, thus he is fundamentally opposed 
to the Bach that America worships widely - 
the Bach, for example, of Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This is not to decry 
the latter, however, for it has its place 
in the scheme of modern things a very 
definite place too, I believe. Schweitzer is 
the purist. He believes, and states in his book. 
for example, that “the more we play Bach’s 
organ works, the slower we take the tempi. 
Every organist has his experience. The lines 
must stand out in calm plasticity. There must 
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be time also to bring out their dovetailing 
and juxtaposition . . . If so many organists 
imagine that they play Bach ‘interestingly’ 
by taking him fast, this is because they have 
not mastered the art of playing plastically, 
so as to give vitality to the work by bringing 
out its detail clearly.” (Vol. 1, pages 311-12). 


Here we have the keynote to Schweitzer’s 
interpretations which are not conceived in 
the so-called virtuoso manner. His technique 
may not be impeccable (I can well imagine 
the self-satisfied organist commenting caus- 
tically upon a few inaccuracies), but the feel- 
ing, the color of tone and the poetry of this 
music is set forth in a literal yet thoroughly 
musical manner. 

The recording is good. I do not think any 
organ recording yet does quite as much for 
that instrument as it does for others; but 
these are undeniably excellently recorded ex- 
amples of an organ which is obviously not 
a virtuoso instrument, but one _ possessing 
nonetheless a satisfactory beauty of tone. 


As to the works that Schweitzer has chosen 
to play in this, his initial set (I am given to 
understand that he is to record another later), 
comment upon them is really superfluous, 
for Dr. Harvey Grace, the author of that ex- 
cellent book, The Organ Works of Bach, has 
written the booklet which is supplied with 
the recordings. 


—P. H. R. 


PIANO 


BRAHMS: Waltzes, Opus 39, and Intermezzi, 
from Opus 116, 117 and 119; played by 
Wilhelm Bachaus, piano. Victor set No. 
321, four discs, price $8.00. 


T is claimed, not without some measure of 
truth, that to find the really great Brahms, 
one must seek him out in his lovely songs 
and sumptuous piano works. But, by merely 
declaring this fact, it is no intention to dis- 
miss or disparage his more monumental crea- 
tions, like, for instance, the symphonies. Cer- 
tainly Brahms, like any other great master, 
had his shortcomings, and they, unfortunate- 
ly, happen to be more flagrant in his larger 
than in his smaller works. His smaller pieces 
are compact, terse, yet full of charming and 
inspired thoughts. Conversely the larger 
works are not all compact or terse and not 
always charming or inspired. But I admit with 
some alacrity, that it is rather pointless (at 
the moment) to draw parallels between two 
important sides of a composer’s art. If we 
accept one facet as being greater than the 
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other, and understand the reason why it is 
so, we have done enough, I think, to evaluate 
his intrinsic worth as a composer. Moreover, 
if this be so, then we can listen to his sym- 
phonies with much satisfaction, understand 
their good and bad qualities, and be aware 
of their position in art; and, at the same 
time, listen to his songs and piano works 
and derive similar pleasure. 

All this by way of introducing the present 
album by Wilhelm Bachaus, which contains 
all the Waltzes and I[ntermezzi (from Op. 
116, 117 and 119), the latter Brahms’s 
final contribution to piano literature. With 
the exception of the Waltzes, listed as Opus 
39, we discover in the /ntermezzi Brahms at 
his fullest period of creative maturity. It is a 
philosophical Brahms whom we meet; a 
Brahms who has already left the last vestiges 
of youth behind him, but who has gained in 
resignation, in mellowness, in penetiating 
thoughtfulness. These pieces may, in fact, be 
termed musings — for they seem to suggest 
moods of retrospection. They soar — not with 
the eager and haphazard flights of volatile 


youth but with the tender grace, the poetic 
fancy of a matured man, white-haired yet 
sturdy a man not yet touched by throes 


of despair and age, but who is yet aflame 
with an internal fire. 

As an interpreter of these pieces, Wilhelm 
Bachaus is an able exponent of Brahms. En- 
dowed with competent musicianship, gifted 
with a brilliant piano technique, he plays 
the music with easy grace. Some time ago he 
released a much larger volume (No. 202) of 
Brahms’s piano music, containing sundry ex- 
amples of the master’s works. The current 
release repeats only three of the Waltzes (1, 
2, and 15) found in the previous album. In 
the meantime, phonographic progress has 
been better effected, and the piano is that 
much more successfully recorded. 


Bachaus’ approach to the music of Brahms 
is a masculine one. His touch is sturdy if not 
too heavy at times, though he never loses the 
poetical and serene train of harmonic 
thought. He understands the Teutonic tradi- 
tion of the music, being thoroughly German 
himself, and, as such, evokes for us the true 
nature of the melodies, rhythms and harmony. 


Everything considered — music, perform- 
er and performance — this is indeed a splen- 


did release, and should certainly be found in 
one’s record library. The tone of the piano 
is brilliant in these recordings and reminis- 
cent of the quality usually associated in the 
concert hall. 


—W. K. 


LISZT: Mazeppa, played by Egon Petri. 
Columbia disc No. 6865-D, price $1.50. 


HE story of Ivan Stepanovich Mazeppa- 

Koledinsky, the eighteenth century Cos- 
sack general, who, because of misplaced af- 
fections, was given a wild ride strapped 
naked to the back of a vicious horse, has long 
been a legend intimately connected with the 
national life of Poland. It has inspired ar- 
tists of all sorts and conditions, from Byron 
and Victor Hugo to circus riders and bur- 
lesque actors. Musically it has been treated 
by a long list of composers, ranging from 
Balfe to Tschaikowsky, as opera, cantata or 





ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


symphonic poem. but surely the most famous 
musical rendering of this strange tale is that 
of Franz Liszt. The composer seems to have 
been particularly absorbed by his subject, as 
he published his work in three different ver- 
sions before he had done with it. 


In its original form Mazeppa appeared as 
the fourth of the Etudes en doux exercises, 
written about 1826. These etudes were later 
expanded and elaborated into the famous 
Etudes d’execution transcendante, and it is, 
of course, in this second stage of development 
that we hear the work in the present record- 
ing. In 1850 Liszt once again returned to his 
Mazeppa, and transformed it into a sym- 
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phonic poem. The music is perhaps best 
known to us in its last estate, since virtuosi 
capable of performing the fiendish feats in 
the piano Etude, and performing them with 
an air of musical conviction, are certainly 
not plentiful in our day if indeed they 
ever were. 


Egon Petri is beyond question one of the 
most brilliant pianists of our time and if 
anyone can make the not very profound tone 
painting of Liszt really sound. he assuredly 
does it here. It is fitting that such works 
should be this semi-centennial 
year, and particularly so while such an artist 
is available to play them. As a demonstra- 
tion of the capabilities of the instrument this 
performance is simply breath-taking. 


recorded in 


Piano recording. always among the major 
problems confronting sound engineers, has 
heen showing marked improvement of late. 
1 doubt if ever it has had greater brilliance 
of more nearly approached conviction than 
on the disc. 


—P. M. 


HARPSICHORD 


HANDEL: Chaconne in G Major (Twenty-one 
variations) ; played by Yella Pessl. Colum- 
bia disc, No. 68599, price $1.50. 


GEVERAL years ago Edwin Fischer made 
a record of this Chaconne as a piano solo, 
and it was that little disc which made his 
name a household word in America. There 
will be many, therefore, who may very pos- 
sibly pass up this new version, under the im- 
pression that it is just another duplication. 
As a matter of fact it hardly duplicates the 
Fischer recording any more than an organ 
performance of some Bach work duplicates a 
Stokowski orchestration. The proper medium 
for this music is the harpsichord, and, splen- 
did as the Fischer performance unquestion- 
ably is. we must hail Miss Pessl for giving 
us the real thing. 


The Chaccone was one of the dance forms 
most idealized by eighteenth century com- 
posers, and it is particularly interesting as a 
step in the development of the popular varia- 
tion form. Because of the brevity of its theme, 
however one eight-measure period — and 
the close connection and linking together of 
its sections, it was the delight of the resource- 
ful composer and the despair of the less skill- 
ful. Handel brings all manner of rhythmic 
patterns to play upon his theme, and emerges 
triumphant after twenty-one variations. Of 
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course the number of tone colors possible to 
the harpsichord help to give the work con- 
siderable variety. 

Miss Pess] conceives the work more broad- 
ly than Mr. Fischer, and again demonstrates 
her mastery of her instrument and her skill 
at registration. One is again reminded of the 
affinity of the harpsichord to the organ, 
though there are plenty of distinctly string 
effects. 

The recording is up to the standard set by 
Miss Pess! and Columbia with the artist’s 
earlier releases which is to say that it is 
one of the finest harpsichord recordings yet 
made. 


—P. M. 
HARP 


HASSELMANS, ALPHONSE: La Sourcé, and 
CADY. H.: Danse Orientale; played by 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, 10 inch Columbia, 
17069-D, price $1.00. 


MISS DILLING’S new disc gives two selec- 

tions which well show her command of 
the resources of the harp, a wide variety of 
tonal color, a rare execution, and the fidel- 
ity with which the timbre of the instrument 
can now be recorded. 

La Source is a good example of blatantly 
nineteenth century salon music. Its composer, 
Alphonse Hasselmans, is the Belgian who for 
many years taught harp at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, the man who is chiefly responsible 
for the revival of interest in the harp and the 
modern development of its technique. In the 
note on this Etude it is gratifying to read 
that Hasselmans did not have a very high 
regard for his own compositions. 

The Danse Orientale sounds remarkably 
like all the Oriental selections that only a 
few years ago every theatre organist could 
switch on at a moment’s notice to cue any 
Eastern or exotic scene in the movie. 


—A. P. D. 
VIOLIN 


TARTINI: Devil’s Trill Sonata for violin and 
piano. Albert Spalding, violin, and Andre 
Benoist, piano. Victor disc, No. 14139, 
price $2.00. 


good, up-to-date recording of Tartini’s 

Devil’s Trill Sonata has long been re- 
quired, for it is one of the finest pieces of 
violin music ever written and an important 
work in its way. Tartini (1692-1770) was a 
far-reaching influence in his time, both on 
the development of violin technique and vio- 
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lin composition. His school at Padua was the 
haven of violinists from all Europe, and he 
was famous as a violinist, a theoretician (it 
was he who discovered the so-called combina- 
tion sound, by which is meant the sounding 
of a third sound when two tones are played 
together: in acoustics this third sound will 
correspond to the difference of the vibration 
numbers of the other two), and also as a 
teacher. 


The Sonata is in no sense a show-piece, 
in the modern sense of the word, and yet, 
because of its obvious technical difficulties, 
it makes large demands on the violinist. 


Albert Spalding is certainly one of our 
more important violinists, and it is to be 
expected that he will play this work with 
technical competence and fine musicianship. 
In this we are not disappointed. The only 
thing that I found wanting in his perform- 
ance was a certain lusciousness of tone, a 
warmth, that would have endowed his inter- 
pretation with a greater pulsation of life. 
Mr. Spalding seems to be somewhat cool in 
his playing, though coolness in certain other 
things is not to be decried; but in music, one 
wants a little more passion and a little less 
reason. I do not doubt that others may wel- 
come this restraint. But if Mr. Spalding 
misses some of the more glowing moments 
(for me) he is, to be sure, a trustworthy 
artist in every other respect. At least, one 
can be certain of hearing a performance that 
is marked by good musicianship and excel- 
lent playing. 

—W. K. 


* * * * 


VIVALDI: Sonata in A Major (Arr. F. 
David); played by Nathan Milstein, with 
piano accompaniment by Leopold Mitt- 
mann. Columbia ten-inch disc, No. 17070D, 
price $1.00. 


THE American Columbia studios have been 

registering great activity and enthusiasm 
of late. Not only have they availed them- 
selves of the services of a number of promi- 
nent artists, and shown real discrimination in 
their selections, but they have maintained a 
high level of achievement in the recording of 
them. Nathan Milstein, whose phonographic 
debut several months ago took the form of a 
short recital, maintains his reputation on this 
little disc, and his fine work is admirably re- 
produced. The piano accompaniment of Leo- 
pold Mittmann is clear and solid, and at the 
same time admirably in the picture. 


The miniature Sonata which the violinist 
has chosen to play for us is not new to the 
phonograph. Both Busch and Heifetz have re- 
corded it (though not in the present edition) 
for His Master’s Voice. As neither of these 
versions has been repressed in this country, 
the Milstein recording will surely find its 
niche. The artist’s former releases included 
another Vivaldi Sonata, and this one will take 
its place beside its predecessor. 


Of the music little need be said. The work 
is No. 2 of Vivaldi’s Opus 2, and is here given 
in the arrangement of that indefatigable edi- 
tor, Ferdinand David. It is not a towering 
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composition, but takes it hold upon our af- 
fections because of its grace and charm. We 
turn to such music not for excitement, but for 
refreshment and ever reliable enjoyment. The 
Sonata is in five small movements (though 
the labeling is a bit confusing), offering un- 
usual variety within its short duration. Mil- 
stein is not a volinist noted for his warmth, 
but in this rather impersonal kind of music 
the purity of his tone and style are splendidly 
appropriate. 


OPERA 


VERDI: Falstaf/, Opera in three acts. Colum- 
bia Operatic Set No. 16 — 14 discs, price 





at. 
The Cast 
Falstaff Giacomo Rimini 
Fenton Robert d’Allesio 
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Ford ae Emilio Ghirardini 


E. Venturini 
Bardolf Giuseppe Nessi 
Pistol. S. Baccaloni 
Mistress Ford Pia Tassinari 
Nanetta Inez A. Tellini 
Mistress Page Rita Monticone 
Dame Quickly Aurora Buades 
Chorus and Orchestra from the La Scala 
Opera, Milano, direction of Cav. Lorenzo 


Molajoli. 


Dr. Caius 


T will always seem incredible that Verdi 
completed his opera Falstaff in his 80th 
year. The spirit of the work is so vital, so 
young; but then, the style is of course that 
of the matured artist, for every scene has its 
ingenious touch, where, as one of his coun- 
trymen has stated, “music adds not only 
charm and eloquence to the word but often 
completes the thought of the poet.” 


To appreciate the essence of each scene. 
the notable characterization that Verdi has ac- 
complished one should sit with the score in 
one’s lap, or follow the libretto. Realizing 
this importance, Columbia has provided the 
official libretto of the opera, published by 
Riccordi, with each set. As we read the words 
of the poet and hear them sung by the various 
characters, we are made conscious of the hu- 
mor, the versatility and the humanity of 
Verdi’s artistry. 


The spirit of the work is caught and con- 
veyed by the Italian singers engaged for their 
respective parts in this recording. Rimini, 
with his round, mellow voice, suggests the 
pompous, rotound Falstaff. His performance 
is only satisfactory, however, not outstanding: 
for his voice unfortunately is not at all times 
steady. One must however commend him for 
his diction, which is at all times compre- 
hensible. 


Ghirardini is not the impressive Ford that 
our own Lawrence Tibbet was. His voice is, 
in my estimation, too lyric for the role. The 
wives of Windsor, on the other hand, are all 
good, and the voices well chosen. Tassinari 
feels and conveys the spirit of her part, and 
her singing is spontaneous and unforced. Tel- 
lini, as Nanetta, and d’Allesio, as Fenton, are 
excellent in their parts; and vocally they sug- 
gest the youthful characters that they por- 
tray. 


The recording here is several years old, but 
the reproduction stands up with the best of 
today. The balance between the singers and 
the orchestra is in my estimation equitable, 
and the dynamic range thoroughly satisfying. 
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The issuance of this set has been awaited for 
several years. Issued in Italy at approximate. 
ly the same time that Verdi’s Otello was re- 
leased, its re-release here was not scheduled 
along with the other work for some unac- 
countable reason. 


Falstaff has never been, what one might 
call, successful in the opera house. Its in- 
genious characterization and sparkling humor 
are artistically too aristocratic to appeal to 
an average audience. When it was first given 
at La Scala in February, 1893, it was a 
great personal triumph for its composer, but 
it was soon evident that the score failed to 
stir the people in the manner that Otello had 
only two years previously. Although he re- 
vealed a new aspect of his genius, quite un- 
allied to any in his other operas, the finesse 
of his new art was not for the crowd. Per- 
haps the English scene, the English charac- 
ters, did not appeal to the Italian imagina- 
tion, and the love interest so dominating 
to the Italian mind — was possibly not of 
sufficient intensity; then again one cannot im- 
agine an Italian burlesquing a love intrigue, 
since he generally has a sense of humor in 
everything but love. 


We of today are very fortunate to be able 
to procure an opera score like Falstaff per- 
formed in such a competent manner as it is 
here for performance in our own home, either 
in whole or in part, whenever we feel pre- 
disposed to hear it. If one has any degree 
of imagination, with the libretto or the score 
in hand, one can assurely visualize the com- 
edy as it unfolds through these records, for 
the humor and spirit of the story is truly in 
the music. a a 


* * * * 


GLUCK: Iphigénie en Tauride, Unis dés ma 
plus tendre enfance, and CHERUBINI: 
Les Abencérages, Suspendez 4 ces murs, 
sung by Georges Thill, with orchestra un- 
der the direction of Eugene Bigot... Colum- 
bia 9116-M, price $1.50. 


HE Act II /phigénie aria is sung by 

Pylades, the devoted friend of Orestes, 
and occurs in the opera where the two men 
know that one of them must die as a sacri- 
fice at the hands of the Scythians, while the 
other returns home as a messenger. Orestes 
has been chosen to be spared, and curses the 
gods that his friend, for his sake, is to be 
made the victim. Pylades recognizes how 
powerless they are now; they must share 
their common human fate with resignation, 
and believe that beyond the tomb they. will 
be united for all eternity. 
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Gluck’s music has that genius that. lifts it 
beyond the episode of the opera into the 
realms of the abstract, an expression of the 
spiritual values inherent in noble character, 
with its courage to negate the self tempor- 
arily. for an ultimate good. The music is 
simple, strong, and lofty, but never pompous. 


The other side of the disc presents a re- 
membered aria from an almost forgotten 
French opera. Les Abencérages, libretto by 
Jouy, presents a Moorish episode of fifteenth 
century Granada, taken from Florian’s novel 
Gonsalve de Cordove. Cherubini found in 
it clever and original phrasing, sparkling fire, 
and extraordinary delicacy and _ refinement. 
These qualities are evident in this aria, which 
intelligent French tenors have cherished, and 
not allowed to fall into oblivion. 


The singer, in long phrases, at times un- 
able to proceed before repeating the agony 
of certain thoughts, bids farewell to the pag- 
entry of his past glory; he now must go into 
banishment, far from his beloved home and 
from Noraime, who, after his country, lies 
closest to his heart; he sees a future of cer- 
tain horror. Cherubini allows the voice alone 
to bear the burden of this bitterly charged 
emotion; the orchestra gives only a light, but 
harmonically sympathetic accompaniment. 


It takes an artist of exceptional gifts to 
render music of the caliber of these arias, and 
George Thill shows himself the possessor of 
every qualification for the task. As a singer, 
and as a musician he recognizes the sincerity 
of the music, and never permits the shadow 
of his personality to come between the com- 
poser and the listener. Thill commands our 
full respect and our thanks. 


There is no blemish in the recording to 
mar complete endorsement of this disc. 
—A. P. D. 
* * * 
SAINT-SAENS: Samson et Dalila, Mon 
coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix, and Amour, viens 
aider ma faiblesse; sung by Gladys Swarth- 
out, with orchestra conducted by Alexander 
Smallens. Victor 14143, price $2.00. 


AS the reviewer hears this record, he must 

admit that Miss Swarthout’s mezzo- 
soprano has a generally agreeable quality, 
but as for feeling and expression — this is 
sadly lacking. 


Mon Coeur is nothing if not a voluptuous 
love song. As here recorded (not to well at 
that, especially in the second verse) we find 
a quick race between the singer and the or- 














COLUMBIA ANNOUNCES 
Another Operatic Masterpiece 


A complete recording of 


VERDI: Falstaff (Opera in 3 acts) with Gia- 
como Rimini and famous singers, orchestra 
and chorus of the historic La Scala Opera, 
Milano. Conducted by Cav. Lorenzo Mola- 
joli. 

Verdi at his best! One of the great operatic 

masterpieces of all times! Music of wit, humor 

and reflection — a perfect correlation of text 

and music. Columbia Operatic Set No. 16. 


BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, Opus 14. Or- 
chestra Symphonique of Paris. Selmar Meyro- 
witz, conductor. 

Perhaps the most famous “program' symphony 

ever written. Here is an up-to-date recording 

of Berlioz's greatest work, played by the con- 
ductor whom England and France have ac- 
claimed for his splendid recordings. Columbia 

Set 267 and AM-267. 


BRAHMS: Trio in C minor, Opus 87. Yelly 
d'Aranyi, Gaspar Cassado and Myra Hess. 
Three virtuoso artists unite to give a superb 
performance of one of Brahms’ best chamber 

works. Columbia Set 266 and AM-266. 


TANSMAN: Suite Divertissement, for piano, 
violin, viola and cello. Played by Marcel 
Maas, G. Lykoudi, Ch. Froidart, and J. Wet- 
zels. 

A highly effective work by the contemporary 

Polish composer, now residing in Paris. The 

charm of the Scherzino and the beauty of the 

Nocturne are sure to please. Columbia Set 


X-66. 
* 


LISZT: Mazeppa (piano solo). 


Petri. 
Columbia record 68644-D. 


Egon 


VIVALDI: Sonata in A Major. Nathan Milstein. 
Columbia record 17070-D. 


Sound musicianship — technical mastery — 


that's what they say about Petri and Milstein. 
Two major recording events. 


~~ 


COLUMBIA 
Phonograph Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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chestra (the latter by all odds the best part), 
and would take even odds as to which would 
finish first. 

The Amour viens aider, properly an invo- 
cation to love, might here just as well have 
been a casual order to a waiter to bring a 
match to light a cigarette. 

Miss Swarthout’s diction is a rich study 
in the varieties of ways it is possible for an 
American to pronounce certain French sounds 

witness, for example, the final unaccented 
“e” in such words as faiblesse and tendresse. 

It is reassuring to find on the label: Not 
for Radio Broadcast. 


SONGS 


QUILTER: Come Away, Death, and It Was 
a Lover and His Lass; sung by Mark 
Raphael. 10 inch Columbia, 255-M, price 
75e. 


—A. P. D. 


FROM England Columbia imports two of 

Roger Quilter’s Shakespeare songs. The 

first is Come Away, Death, which the Duke 

in Twelfth Night, Act. II, Sc. 4 describes as: 
“it is old and plain, 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their bread 

with bones, 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.” 

Quilter gives the words music in keeping 
with this description, sad, and yet serio-comic. 
It is surprising to hear such words from the 
mouth of a clown, and Quilter gains this ef- 
fect of incongruity by willful understatement. 
The piano, violin, viola, and ’cello play a 
subdued accompaniment of harmonic rich- 
ness. 

Quilter’s rendition of Jt Was a Lover and 
His Lass catches more of the underlying sad- 
ness of the lyric than does the familiar Morley 
setting. As the two Pages sing (As You 
Like It, Act V, Sc. 3), Quilter sees that the 
essence of the song is not in the “hey, and 
a ho, and a hey nonino” of the vernal love, 
but in the line “How that a life was but a 
flower in the spring time”; he emphasizes 
this by an abrupt change in harmony. Old 
modal touches preserve the antique flavor. 
Quilter himself plays the accompaniment. 

In both songs we are struck by the com- 
poser’s free sense of musical phrasing, which 
molds the melody to the natural accents and 
to the implications of the meaning of the 
words. Mark Raphael is not the possessor 
of a great baritone voice, but he knows how 
to sing. The recording here is up-to-date. 


—A. P. D. 
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SCHUMANN: Loreley and  Stdndchen; 
SCHUBERT: An die Nachtigall and Lieb- 
haber in Allen Gestalten, sung by Elisabeth 
Schumann with piano accompaniments by 
George Reeves. 10 inch Victor disc, 1764, 
price $1.50. 


HIS ten inch disc again makes us marvel 

how completely adequate is the form of 
the Lied for a consummate realization of a 
thought, a feeling, or a situation, whatever 
its quality may be. 


There is romantic and de-personalized 
magic in the song Loreley (lyric by W. Lor- 
enz) — the waves ripple over the enchant- 
ress's watery home, and a voice calls out, 
craving remembrance on still moon-lit nights. 
Mme. Schumann’s voice sounds far away and 
long ago, just as it should. 


Stdndchen (text by Reinick) is the per- 
sonal and ever new appeal of the impatient 
lover; “The sun has set, the night is still, the 
stars shine brightly, the nightingale sings — 
why tarry, beloved? I call to you as I stand 
alone, keeping a love-watch.” The singer 
catches the restlessness and yearning of the 
lover. 


An die Nachtigall (Op. 98, No. 1), is sel- 
dom sung publicly, perhaps because of its 
brevity and fragility require intimate sur- 
roundings and a sympathetic mood such as 
can not be conditioned beforehand. Matthias 
Claudius’s text: “O nightingale, do not awake 
my loved one, while he lies asleep here amid 
the flowers and the shrubs, with me beside 
him.” Again Mme. Schumann gives us the 
song’s tenderness. The last phrase, “Sing mir 
den Amor nicht wach!” is an exciting miracle 
in the loveliness of completely disembodied 
tone. 


Goethe’s Liebhaber in allen Gestalten has a 
lightness and a humor that Schubert aptly 
captured. A swain wishes that he were a fish 
for his mistress to catch, or gold for her 
purse; but since such things are impossible, 
he asks to be taken as he is, at least until 
she can get something better. Mme. Schumann 
has an archness to suit the song. 


On this record Mme. Schumann shows her- 
self, as always, the mistress of her métier. Her 
delightful artistry and charm, including the 
mannerisms of her vocalism, have never been 
better recorded. George Reeves’ pianoforte 
accompaniments are up to their usual high 
standard. The recording is good. 


—A. P. D. 
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Swing Music Notes 


By ENZO ARCHETTI 


HERE’S a nip in the air which promises 

biting winds from the North and snow to 
whiten the streets and muffle the noise of 
trafic. But with them comes the season of 
music on the air and in the concert hall. 
Soon Carnegie Hall will again resound to 
the music of the New York Philharmonic. 
The now silent Metropolitan will echo to the 
sound of the glorious voices of our day. And 
to the swing music enthusiast the awakening 
new season brings the first line swing orches- 
tras back to their familiar spots. West 52nd 
Street is swinging one more. Benny Goodman 
with his swell orchestra, and the great Teddy 
Wilson, are at the Pennsylvania Manhattan 
Room. Tommy Dorsey and his velvet toned 
trombone are at Loew’s State Theatre, where 
Don Redman and Lucky Millander and the 
Mill’s Blue Rhythm Band have just finished. 
The Apollo, in Harlem, is again sending them 
after a rather lethargic summer. Chick Webb, 
the Four Ink Spots, Jimmy Lunceforth, Noble 
Sissle, and Fats Waller started the ball roll- 
ing. And on the air the new series of Satur- 
day Night Swing Sessions, on WABC, opened 
with a bang on October 3rd. Bunny Berigan 
with a new orchestra, which however in- 
cluded some of the members of the former 
band, especially the invaluable Johnny Wil- 
liams, again led with some grand swinging. 
The guests for this Session were Stuff Smith 
and his Onyx Club Boys, Caspar Reardon and 
his harp, and Lee Wiley. With such artists 
and numbers like the Washington and Lee 
Stomp, Organ Grinder’s Swing, ’Taint Right, 
Lady Be Good, I Can’t Get Started, and Wang 
Wang Blues the program went over the air 
with a grand swing. On the 10th, the guests 
were Teddy Wilson and Adrian Rollini who 
gave excellent samples of their individual 
talents. The St. Louis Blues that night was 
an outstanding number. The Session of the 
17th had the Modernaires as guests but the 
real star of the evening was Bunny who was 
in grand form. This new series of Saturday 
Night Swing Sessions promises to brighten 
many a winter evening to come. And it 


seems that our criticism in last month’s Swing 


Music Notes has had some effect. The Negro 


and his music are getting a fair representa- 
tion. 

Another interesting broadcast for the swing 
enthusiast is Martin Block’s on Station 
WNEW (1250 Kilocycles) at 4:45 and 6:00 
P.M. (The Make Believe Ballroom) every 
day except Sunday. The programs are entirely 
recorded. That is, they are made up of 
the latest records, grouped according to 
orchestras. For those who cannot get around 
to their dealers every month to hear all the 
new releases, these broadcasts are ideal. Every 
Thursday night the Make Believe Ballroom 
program comes to life and presents the actual 
orchestras rather than their records. During 
October the new Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
and Artie Shaw and his Orchestra were pre- 
sented. (Russ Morgan and Shep Fields were 
also aired but these are hardly orchestras that 
would quicken the pulse of a swing fan). 
Occasionally a well known New York Dealer 
who specializes in swing recordings presents 
an unusual program, over WNEW, during 
the Make Believe Ballroom Hour, composed _ 
of European swing discs (such as English 
Decca) which have never been released here. 
In the near future one of these special pro- 
grams may broadcast the Parlophone records 
recorded under John Hammond’s supervision, 
the Hot Club of France quintet discs, and the 
Bennie Carters on English Vocalion which 
are causing such a sensation in Europe. 

The Crystalate Company of England, con- 
trollers of the Rex and Vocalion brands there, 
have just concluded an arrangement with the 
American Record Company which gives them 
permission to issue whatever they wish from 
the American Brunswick, Vocalion, and Melo- 
tone lists under the English Rex and Vocalion 
labels. This leaves the English Brunswick 
and Decca Companies in somewhat of a lurch 
for they were dependent on these very Ameri- 
ian lists for their most important swing rec- 
ords. Now they have only the American 
Decca catalog to draw upon which might have 
been sufficient had they not previously signed 
over to English Columbia some of their best 
bets in the American Decca catalog such as 
Andy Kirk and his Orchestra, Mary Lou Wil- 
liams, Noble Sissle, and Isham Jones’ Juniors. 
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All that is left of importance for them are 
Chick Webb, Jimmie Lonceford, Bob Crosby, 


Louis Armstrong, and Jimmy Dorsey—which 


are pretty meagre pickings. 


It is not yet known whether this arrange- 
ment with the Crystalite Company is recipro- 
cal. If it is it means that the many English 
made Bennie Carter discs, which have been 
causing a sensation in Europe—especially his 
Waltzing the Blues will be made more 
easily available to American swing fans. 


The editorial in the October issue of Down 
Beat effectively smashes the vicious story con- 
cerning Benny Goodman, Teddy Wilson, and 
the Paramount picture “Big Broadcast of 
1937.” It was something about Paramount 
refusing to let Teddy Wilson appear in the 
picture because he is a Negro, even though 
he is a member of Goodman’s orchestra. ‘tue 
editorial blasted that tale with a statement 
from Goodman that there was absolutely no 
truth in the story. Teddy Wilson was not 
required for the picture. Jess Stacey did not 
fake the fingering before the camera while 
Teddy did the actual playing off-stage. 


It was heartwarming to read the Editors’ 
spirited defense of swing music last month in 
his article Some Thoughts Inspired by Jazz. 
The excellent answer he made to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, Editor of The Gramophone, for 
his singularly one-sided comments in the 
September issue of The Gramophone, was well 
deserved. Such intolerance as was expressed 
in that classic paragraph about Schubert’s 
Trout Quintet and the overwhelming compas- 
sion felt for “these young people with their 
Rhythm Clubs and Swing Music Societies. 
etc.” deserved to be taken up. The fact that 
Mr. Mackenzie later reversed his stand in his 
October editorial does not nullify his original 
remarks. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


American Lover. 





To the 
Gentlemen: 


In answer to your question ‘What does radio 
lack?’ I would like to explain what would be most 
helpful to me in getting enjoyment out of my radio. 

I enjoy classical music, of which there seems 
to be only a moderate amount on the air. The 
difficulty is in finding out when the good programs 
are going to be presented. The newspapers list 
only a few stations, and the programs usually are 
not described in enough detail so that one can know 
what type the program is without tuning in. There- 
fore good programs are missed both because many 
nearby stations are omitted, and because descrip- 
tions of the programs are meagre. No one has time 


to sit down every half hour and tune in fifteen or 


twenty stations. 
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What I feel the need of mostly is a suitable index 
of all of the good music which will be broadcast 
from all of the nearby stations. Dance music does 
not need to be included because anyone can get 
plenty of that at any time. 

Just how such an index could be made available 
I do not know enough to advise about. As a sug- 
gestion, perhaps it could be issued weekly as a 
supplement to The American Music Lover io «chose 
readers who would be willing to pay its cost, much 
as the news magazine Time issues a fortnightly 
supplement Letters at a moderate subscription rate, 
| would be glad to pay for such an index if one 
were available. 


Very truly yours, 
Edward N. Taylor 


Montclair, N. J. Sept. 17, 1936. 


* * * 


To the Editor, 
Dear Mr. Reed: 

Your recent provocative article on Reflections 
While Listening to Jazz, compels me to protest at 
the treatment which you and Mr. Mackenzie have 
so flatteringly damned. 

I have no doubt that you and Mr. Mackenzie are 
sincere in your condemnation of popular jazz and 
truly do not have the capacity to enjoy it. However, 
because you are an exalted minority does not in 
any sense exclude the probability that a great ma- 
jority of people enjoying jazz may, in spite of your 
predictions, be quite normal. 

Your allusion to jazz as the “gin and whiskey” 
music form of a “rhythm-writhing” people should, 
I suppose, have been completed by terming serious 
music the champagne and cognac of a supersatu- 
rated intelligensia. Having thus evened the score 
on both sides you might then have been able io 
consider jazz as being a pleasant form of stimula- 
tion quite comparable within its scope to the similar 
effects produced by classic music. This, however, 
appears to be yet another thing beyond your edi- 
torial capacity, which unwillingly to make an issue 
is contented with barking through the fence. 

For years I have heard a certain group of my 
friends sneer conversationally at popular music. For 
years I have attended concerts and collected and 
played music of classic nature. But when J have 
mentioned an enthusiasm for a current popular 
“hit” or orchestra, I have been treated with the 
consideration tendered a child who has yet io de- 
velop a mature mind. I can believe these people 
are sincere. I can even forgive them their general 
wooden minded tendencies to bury their noses in the 
old masters to the exclusion and condemnation of 
all things new. But I do object to the acid iriteness 
with which they expend their favorite dictum which 
is that all things that they do not like are cheap, 
meaningless, and therefore trash. 

I believe it is hardly necessary to rise in defense 
of a music from which a hundred million people 
enjoy and pay handsome sums annually for the 
opportunity of hearing. Nor is it necessary to insist 
that the emotions and intellects of such people may 
be moved quite as honestly as those moved by other 
forms of music. 

I only desire, Mr. Reed, that having provoked the 
musical condemnation of jazz, you will permit the 
other side to be heard, and just as fearlessly pub- 
lished. 


Very truly yours, 
S. HAROLD SUPPLEE. 
New York City, October 20th, 1936 
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In the Popular Vein 


By HORACE “VAN” NORMAN 


BALLROOM DANCE 


AAAA—Easy to Love, and I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin from Born to Dance. Ray Noble and his 
Orchestra. Victor 25422. 


If there is one songwriter in America from whom 
we have a right to expect invariably distinguished 
work, it is Cole Porter. The very social Mr. Porter, 
who writes songs for the fun of it, has established 
a far higher level of excellence in his work during 
the past five years or so than any of his tunester 
contemporaries. It is therefore pleasant to report 
that he maintains his extremely lofty standard in 
these two numbers from the forthcoming MGM 
film, starring Eleanor Powell, Born to Dance. The 
rather embarrasingly outspoken title of the latter 
tune and its unquestionably close resemblance to 
Night and Day do not prevent it from being one 
of the most thoroughly enchanting tunes of this or 
any other season. A long, sweeping tune which de- 
fies all known conventions of songwriting, it offers 
a golden opportunity to arrangers and leaders for 
really eloquent treatment, and Noble can be said 
to have measured up to its possibilities quite suc- 
cessfully. He employs a mildly rumba rhythm, some- 
what similar to the Reisman Begin the Beguine, and 
makes it, along with the nearly equally good re- 
verse side, a thoroughly outstanding pair of re- 
cordings. If the season produces anything finer than 
these I shall be mightily surprised. 

* ” » * 


AAAA—Fancy Meeting You, and [ll Sing You a 
Thousand Love Songs. Music in the Russ Morgan 
Manner. Brunswick 7742. 


Music in the Russ Morgan Manner turns out to 
be, as you might have suspected, just plain Russ 
Morgan and his Orchestra, and if you aren’t too 
violently annoyed by this bit of sophistry before you 
even begin to listen to the record, you are likely to 
find it a tremendously enjoyable one. Morgan, aside 
from his slip-horn business on the trombone, has 
some highly attractive notions in the line of ar- 
ranging, and dresses these two promising tunes in 
very stylish garb indeed, particularly Fancy Meeting 
You, which is a Harburg-Arlen number of more- 
than-average possibilities for hitdom. The other tune 
is by Harry Warren, which is another way of 
saying that in another month or so, it will be Na- 
tional Menace No. 1 on the air waves. 


* * * % 


AAA—Darling, Not Without You, and You’re Giving 
Me a Song and a Dance, Art Shaw and his Or- 
chestra. Brunswick 7741. 


Shaw’s dandy ensemble, which is coming right 
along as evidenced by its recent removal to the 
French Casino does nicely enough: with these two 
routine numbers. Now that Goodman has educated 


the public up to the niceties of skillful clarinet 
work, we may expect a deluge of bands featuring 
clarinetist-leaders but we doubt that any of them 
will be as popular as Shaw, since his work as a 
whole, which combines some highly felicitous use 
of strings with the conventional dance-band set up, 
does not depend too heavily for its effect upon 
Shaw’s undoubted genius on his instrument. His 
work is further enhanced by the very appealing 
vocals of Peg La Centra, one of the definitely bet- 
ter female vocalists. It’s all swing, but subtly so, 
with arrangements that feature many new and at- 
tractive instrumental sonorities. 














Ray Nosie 


AAA—One, Two, Bution Your Shoe, and Let’s Call 
a Heart a Heart. Ray Noble and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25423. 


A brace of tunes from the new Crosby vehicle, 
Noble does snappy work with both of them, occa- 
sionally giving us a hint of what we fondly look 
back upon as the Early or Pre-Coty Noble. One, 
Two, Button Your Shoe is particularly the type of 
light-footed tune that generally inspires Noble to 
his most enjoyable work, the whole thing going 
with plenty of zip and smoothness until the end 
when one of those trumpet clinkers that are al- 
together too common on his discs occurs to mar 
the effect. 
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AAA—So Do I, and Pennies From Heaven. Hal 
Kemp and his Orchestra. Brunswick 7749. 


Two more numbers from Crosby's Pennies From 
Heaven, but nowhere as good tunes as the previously- 
reviewed pair. So Do I reminds one in a subtle way 
of a whole host of other tunes, while Pennies From 
Heaven is lifted, the opening phrase of it anyway, 
from Music Goes "Round and ’Round, of all things 
in the world. In the face of such unpromising ma- 
terial, Kemp does his valiant best, and manages to 
bring his well-known Kemp treatment to bear upon 
them in such a manner that if you like Kemp well 
enough, you'll like the recordings generally, despite 
the feebleness of the tunes. Can't something be done 
about Mr. Skinny Ennis and his alleged vocal chor- 
uses, though? Of all the pseudo-crooners who sigh, 
sob and moan into microphones throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, Signor Ennis seems 
to us the most offensive. Maybe I’m wrong! 


AAA—Thru’ the Courtesy of Love, and Now or 
Vever. Ben Pollack and his Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick 7748. 


Pollack, leader of many notable bands in the past, 
has picked up a new one for himself from some 
where and it turns out to be a gratifyingly good one. 
Featuring the work of first-rate soloists and with an 
approach to their material somewhat on the swing 
side, the band gets down to business on these two 
farish tunes, one of which, Thru’ the Courtesy of 
Love, from the film Here Comes Carter, and not 
to be confused with a recently English tune of the 
same title, looks like a comer. 


HOT JAZZ 


AAAA—I Know That You Know, and A Porter's 
Love Song to a Chambermaid. Brunswick 7744. 
Red Norvo and his Orchestra. 


Vincent Youmans’ grand tune, ] Know That You 
Know, which is serving so many bands these days 
as a vehicle with which to demonstrate their par- 
ticular virtuosity, is taken up by Red Norvo this 
time and the results may fairly be termed scintil- 
latng. Norvo’s wizardry on his instrument is too 
familiar to need talking about, but many of his rec- 
ords in the past have almost entirely dispensed with 
his own work. Here, fortunately, there is plenty of 
Norvo, and the very best Norvo, too. Chief honors 
on Porter's Love Song, with its Handy Man-ish 
lyrics, go down to Mrs. Norvo (Mildred Bailey to 
you) who, of all Caucasian songstresses who try 
to sing like negresses, is the most successful in 


doing so. 


AAA—Yearning for Love, and Trumpet in Spades. 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra. Brunswick 


mare 


Y earning for Love is likely to be one of those 
typical Ellington tunes that grow on you, and as such 
should bear frequent replaying. But the chief talking 
point about this disc is the reverse side, Trumpet 
in Spades, which seems to us one of the most amus 
ing recordings ewer made. It is quite impossible 
that the Duke intended us to take this seriously 
and we didn’t. Indeed, if you aren't paralyzed by 
the furious trumpeting of one of Ellington’s bands- 
men, it takes a lot more to make you laugh than 
it does us. There is faster and lounder trumpet, and 
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more of it, in the space of three short minutes 
than you would have thought humanly possible. 
Indeed, it is, 1 suspect, Duke’s way of poking fun 
at every corny trumpet display piece from the 
Carnival of Venice down. This unfortunately name- 
less virtuoso, indeed, plays more notes faster than 
anyone since Del Staigers at the height of his glory. 
Under anyone’s name but Ellington's, thus would 
still be a musical curiosity of the first water, but 
with that added distinction that Ellington is bound 
to lend to anything that he touches, it is really 
something. 


AAA—Copper Colored Gal, and The Wedding oj 
Mr. and Mrs. Swing. Cab Calloway and his Or- 
chestra. Brunswick 7748. 

These two tunes from the current Cotton Club are 
typical Calloway fare which, surprisingly enough, 
turn out to have been written by J. Fred Coots, 
whose work is normally quite undistinguished and 
anything but the sort of material we would expect 
to find in a Cotton Club show. These are both ad- 
mirable swing numbers which Calloway goes to work 
on with a right good will, combining as he does 
genuine musicianship with the usual vocal calis- 
thenics. 


RADIO NOTES 


Mengelberg To Conduct BBC Symphony 


Willem Mengelberg, famous director of the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Holland, will 
direct the BBC Symphony Orchestra in a_ special 
concert to be heard over the NBC-Blue Network 
on Wednesday, November 4, from 3:30 to 4:00 p. m., 
EST. Myra Hess, concert pianist frequently ‘steve 
in this country with NBC Music Guild presentations, 
will be soloist, and the broadcast portion of the 
concert will consist of part of the Brahms Piano 
Concerto No. 2, in B Flat. The concert, to originate 
in Queens Hall, London, will be brought to this 
country via RCA facilities. 

* * co 

The Young Artists Group, an organization of 
young German musicians founded in 1921, has just 
arrived n this country for extensive tour, the pur- 
pose of which is to present music of the Middle 
Ages in the manner and on the instruments of 
that period. At the same time, the group hopes io 
foster friendly relations between the United States 
and Germany by acquainting themselves with our 
art and customs while offering us examples of theirs. 

The group consists of twelve young musicians, 
men and women who sing and play the following 
ancient instruments: Harpsichord, viola de gamba, 
recorder, ancient flute and present fiddle. Their 
program will consist of music dating from 1400 to 
1600, copied from the Archives of the Berlin Mu- 
seum. 

They will be heard in a program on the NBC 
Music Guild - Red network on Monday, November 
9th, 1936, 2:30 p. m., EST 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Sundays at 12:30, WJZ 
November 3th 


Erno Rapee, the regular conductor of the Music 
Hall Symphony Orchestra, returns for the second 
program of the month, with Viola Philo and Jan 
Peerce as soloists, which includes the premiere of 
the new song Prayer, by the organist of the Music 

(Continued on Page 235) 
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November's Prize Radio Story 


Radio as an Aspect of 
the American Scene 


By BARNETT RAVITZ 


HOSE who grumble at the inadequacies 
of radio programs do not perceive 
that institutions are reflections of the 

culture of which they form a part. The com- 
mercialization of music and its accommoda- 
tion to mass production for financial profit 
is simply another aspect of the dominance of 
the ideals of our business economy. The real- 
ization of this truism should enable the dis- 
criminating listener to be unruffled when 
“toasted cigarettes” and Die Meistersingers 
are presented to him in one clump. 

Prevailing economic convictions in the 
United States provide an influential barrier 
to the establishment of a non-commercial 
mode of entertainment such as is furnished by 
the British Broadcasting Company. Since the 
appreciative music lover embodies a frac- 
tional percentage of the population, he need 
not expect that his tastes will be uppermost 
in the minds of sponsors and broadcasters. 
Of necessity, music that will appeal to the 
largest number is offered in a monotonous 
procession accompanied by the sales-talk, the 
cornerstone of the broadcasting structure. 

One of the most venerated axioms of Ameri- 
can business, that time is money, is accorded 
its fullest conception in the selling equipment 
of the studios. It is the commodity which is 
being marketed, and is intended to be used for 
the widest possible distribution. In the face 
of this state of things, how can the exacting 
listener hope that his small territory will be 
the objective of those whose interests are 
focused on the ledger? Any further aspira- 
tions on the part of music lovers that their 
desires be heeded would merely denote a 
want of realistic thinking. And those who 
are still optimistic are referred to an utterance 
of Mr. Aylesworth, former president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, during a 
speech on education, that “in broadcasting we 
are dealing with a mass message, and the 
material delivered must be suitable for mass 
consumption.” 

Broadcasting in the United States is more 
in harness to advertising than in any other 
country. It would then follow that programs 


chosen for their advertising value would have 
precedence over those possessing merit. In 
fact, the Federal Radio Commission acquieces 
in the primary claim of commercial interests 
on broadcasting time and facilities. Minority 
cultural groups do not have enough economic 
power to make a dent in this picture. 


The success of the Federal Government 
with the T.V.A. project could readily be ap- 
plied to the field of radio. We could follow 
Canada’s example in overhauling her broad- 
casting system a few years ago. Radio sta- 
tions are nationally owned and controlled, and 
advertising is permitted in a limited amount 
as a supplementary source of revenue. 


Such a course of action would of course be 
subject to whether this country in the next 
few years will discard the myth of “rugged 
individualism” and become more social- 
minded. Meanwhile .the record-collector can 
consider himself fortunate in being freed 


from dependence upon radio for his musical 
vitamins. 





THE FRIENDS OF RECORDED 
MUSIC 


A Society sponsored by 
The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


announce their first recording 


BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A 
major, Opus 33, No. 6, played by 
The Kreiner Quartet. (S. Shulman, 
Robbins, Kreiner, A. Shulman). An 
All-American organization. 


For details about the society and how 
to procure these records, see inside 
of back cover. 
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Record Collector's Corner 


By JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


(Perhaps in no field of collecting does opinion vary so much as 
on the subject of old recordings. The Editor wishes to state that 
Mr. Moses’ opinions should therefore be considered as purely 


personal ones.) 


T has become evident in a very short time 
that nothing evokes quite the fervent 
arguments that does a critical statement 

concerning singing, particularly in the treble 
clef. So much is this the case among col- 
lectors of phonograph records that the Editor 
has been forced to remind those who are for- 
bearing enough to read this column that it 
represents the opinion of only one man and 
a frequently infallible one at that (though 
he didn’t mention it). But whatever violent 
disputes rage about the name or the voice of 
a De Lucia or a Tetrazzini or even Battistini 
versus Ruffo, there exists in the extremities of 
the vocal range a peace and unanimity that 
marks an undisputed reign. Such is the envi- 
able if more than deserved reputation of POL 


PLANCON. 


Possessing all the chafacteristics of a great 
artist, Plancon may still have been forgotten 
by now amid the more publicized Wagnerian 
singers of his lustrous day had he not con- 
tributed to phonograph history the most pol- 
ished singing on records and the most 
thoroughly captivating interpretations of 
French opera and song. It takes a French- 
man to sing French, and Plancon may be 
accounted the foremost male singer that 
Gallic background has nurtured in recent 
times. Poise, intelligence and, above all, 
the lilt of delicate musicianship are words 
come to life when we are confronted with his 
records. 


In all, Plancon made about sixty recordings 
of forty different selections. The earliest 
appeared abroad under Zonophone and G&T 
labels. These date from 1902-1903 and half 
were re-pressed here with 5000 series num- 
bers and Monarch labels. In the next five 
years, Victor brough forth its magnificent 
series of Plancon releases all in the 81000/- 
85000 group with one exception, the Drum- 
Major’s air from Le Caid, which for two brief 
months bore the number 88034. Under this 
or any other number, it reveals the full range 
of Plancon’s voice and artistry and is, I 
believe, the most genuinely satisfying rendi- 
tion in my collection. The selection may also 
be found with piano accompaniment on 
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victor No. 5017, 91015 and 85019 and with 
orchestral accompaniment on victor No. 


85019 and 85119. 


Second only to the above, I should place 
the 1905 recording of Flegier’s Le Cor 
(victor No. 85076) with its breathless phras- 
ing. Certain others, however, of this series 
(viz. pages 36/37 of The Record Collector's 
Guide) do not reach this perfection. Les 
Deux Grenadiers (victor No. 85024) and 
certain of the Italian arias are not up to this 
standard. But when he does not wander 
from Gallic territory, Plancon is absolutely 
impeccable. 


A contemporary of Plancon as well as our- 
selves, MARCEL JOURNET enjoyed the 
longest recording of those of the Golden Age. 
He began with Berliner in a Faust aria and 
ended over thirty years later in a Faust duet; 
which is a great deal of progress or very 
little, depending on how you look at it. But 
look at it any way you will and be reminded 
that it is a good Providence that supplies 
us with long-lived French bassos to do justice 
to his eternal adversary, Mephistopheles. 


Though he is primarily identified with the 
Victor label throughout well over a hundred 
records, Journet also recorded for Columbia 
back in 1905. Only a few selections are pre- 
served the Columbia black and silver label 
but one of them, the aria, vi ravviso from 
La Sonnambula (No. 3133) is interesting as 
being the only version of this suave cantilena 
available here. It bears fruitful comparison 
with the renditions recorded about the same 
time by Plancon (victor No. 85018) and 
Scotti (victor Nos. 81041 and 88028 and 
later, 87034) who seemed to like this down- 
ward venture. Not the least among the many 
values of these old records is the luxury of 
pitting artist against artist in selections not 
even represented in the catalogues of today. 


Among Journet’s tremendous contribution, 
there is a group dating from 1912 which I 
admire most since it reveals his unusual talent 
as a concert singer in at least ten pieces of 
varying merit. Especially prized are the 
Charité of Faure (victor No. 74271 and Le 
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Voyageur of Godard (victor No. .64237). 
There are also in this group two excerpts 
from the Ring, Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht, 
Hagen’s solliloquy from Gétterdémmerung 
(victor No. 74276) and the final scene of 
Das Rheingold (victor No. 74268). In these 
as in everything he attempted, Journet reveals 
sincerity and emotional power coupled, where 
it is fitting, with considerable geniality. He 
was more versatile perhaps than Plancon but 
hardly more noble. 








RADIO NOTES 


(Continued from Page 232) 


Hall, Richard Leibert, the famous love duet from 
Tristan and Isolde and the first movement from 
Brahms First Symphony. 


November 15th 


The final movement from Brahms’ First Symphony 
opens the third program in November which will 
be under the direction of Erna Rapee, with Edwina 
Eustis, contralto, and Julia Glass, pianist, as soloists. 


November 22nd 


The fourth program in November will be for 
strings, under the direction of Mischa Violin, with 
Edwina Eustis again the soloist, and includes the 
popular Eine Kleine Nacht Musik suite by Mozart 
and a Concerto by Vivaldi. 

* * *x * 


A new weekly series of distinctive musical pro- 
grams entitled The Story of the Song featuring 
eminent concert artists in recitals of vocal master- 
pieces, is being presented by Columbia’s Concert 
Hall over the nationwide WABC-CBS network Thurs- 
days, from 4:00 to 4:30 P.M., EST. 


These programs offer a genuine survey of out- 
standing music for the voice, emphasizing many 
great songs seldom heard on the air, and will feature 
on each broadcast a well-known female singer and 
male singer. 

* * * * 


HIGH SCHOOLS MUSIC PROGRESS 


Music and American Youth, a series of Sunday 
morning half hour broadcasts illustrating the out- 
standing work being accomplished by America’s 
school children in choral singing, orchestral and 
band playing, returned to the National Broadcasting 
networks on October 25. 


The Fall series will be broadcast over the NBC- 
Red Network each Sunday from 10:30 to 11:00 a.m., 
EST. The opening program, presented from Boston 
by students of the Reading, Mass., public schools, 
will be followed by similar presentations by school 
children of Cleveland; Medford, Mass.; Philadelphia: 
Baltimore; Detroit; St. Louis, and Pasadena. A 
program in this series will also be broadcast from 
New York by the Chorus of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

As heretofore, the programs will be presented 
under the auspices of the Music Educators National 
Conference. They will be built by the Committee 
on Music Education Broadcasts, of which Professor 
Peter Dykema of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman. Each program will include 
performance by grade or high school orchestras, 
choral groups, or both. 


The program, at its inception, three years ago, set 
a high artistic standard for the grade and high school 
orchestras and choral groups who were asked to 
participate. These standards will be maintained, 
making the programs interesting for their artistic 
merits, as well as for their entertainment value. 


% % *% * 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS AGAIN 

The world famous Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky will 
return to the National Broadcasting Company’s net- 
works for its fifth season as an exclusive NBC 
feature in a series scheduled to begin Thursday, 
November 19. 

Instead of broadcasting its entire series from 
Boston as in previous seasons, the orchestra, through 
special negotiations just completed, will be heard 
in four of its Carnegie Hall concerts in New York; 
four from the Sanders Theatre at Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts; three from Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston; and one from the Academy of 





AN OPEN FORUM 
ON RADIO 


Two Monthly Awards for the 
Best Answers on: 


WHAT DOES 
RADIO LACK ? ? ? ? 


For the best constructive an- 
swer to this question, written 
in the form of an essay from 
500 to 600 words in length, re- 
ceived monthly, we will — un- 
til further notice — give a 
monthly prize of $7.00 in re- 
cords, and for the next best, a 
two years’ subscription to The 
American Music Lover or the 
equivalent in records. 


We invite you to contribute 
your criticism of nation-wide 
programs, to tell what you 
think is lacking in their presen- 
tation. Every reader of this 
magazine, who is interested in 
radio, has some ideas about 
it. We want those ideas. Every 
reader knows what he likes 
and what he dislikes. So let 
us have your opinions. If they 
are pertinent and constructive, 
they are worth publishing. 
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Music in Brooklyn. 
Concerts in Boston also will be broadcast. 


Nine of the famous “Pop” 


The twelve broadcasts scheduled during the or 
chestra’s regular season will all be on Thursday 
evenings, except the three programs from Boston 
which will be Thursday matinees. 

All twenty-one programs will be presented over 
the coast-to-coast NBC-Blue Network. 


* x 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of John Barbirolli, brilliant 
young British conductor of the Scottish and Leeds 
Symphonies, will inaugurate its 1936-37 series of 
broadcasts over the WABC-Columbia network Sun 
day, November 8, from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M., EST. 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
recently signed a contract with the Columbia Broad 
casting System under the terms of which its regular 
Sunday afternoon concerts will continue to be broad 
cast exclusively by CBS for the next five years. 
This is in line with the policy adopted in August, 
1930, when it permitted a series of 27 concerts to 
be put on the air by this network. Since that time 
it has become one of Columbia’s most popular sus 
taining features. 

A distinguished list of guest artists, including 
world-famous pianists, singers and jnstrumentalists, 
will be heard during this fall and winter. Barbirolli, 
who has the formidable task of succeeding Arturo 
Toscanini, who retired from the directorship of the 
orchestra last spring, will conduct the first ten weeks 
of the new season. Next will be heard a fortnight of 
concerts under the baton of Igor Stravinsky, noted 
Russian composer. Then follow a series of similar 
length directed by Georges Enesco, famous Rouman 
ian violinist-composer. The final series, lasting until 
the end of the season, will be in charge of Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The broadcast dates of the various directors and of 
the guest artists, together with some of the compo 
sitions they plan to feature, follow. 

CONDUCTORS: 

November 8, 15, 22, 29; December 6, 13, 20, 27; 
January 3, 10: John Barbirolli. 

January 17, 24: Igor Stravinsky. 

February 1, 8: Georges Enesco. 

February 15, 22, 29; March 7, 14, 21, 28; April 
4, 11: Artur Rodzinski. 


SOLOISTS: 


November 15: Marjorie Lawrence, Australian star 
of the Metropolitan Opera, in a Beethoven-Wagner 
program. 

November 22: Hulda Lashanska, soprano. 

November 29: Robert Casadesus, pianist, playing 
the Weber Concertstueck and Cesar Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations. 

December 6: Frank Sheridan, American pianist, 
presenting the Schumann concerto. 

December 13: Gaspar Cassado, distinguished Span 
ish ‘cellist, makes his American radio debut playing 
the Weber Concerto in D, transcribed for his instru 
ment from the original Clarinet Concerto. 

December 20: Rudolf Serkin, pianist plays the 
Brahms Concerto No. 1 in D Minor and a Mozart 
concerto. 

December 27: Josef Hofman, world-famous pianist, 
is to be soloist in the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto. 

January 3: Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, is 
the soloist in the Beethoven Violin Concerto. 

January 10: The British pianists, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, play the Mozart Concerto in 
E-flat for two pianos. 
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The soloists who will appear under Stravinsky, 
Enesco and Rodzinski are to be announced at a 
later date. 

* *% 


CLYDE BARRIE, BARITONE 


Clyde Barrie’s own arrangement of the traditional 
spiritual, L’il David, will be sung by the popular 
CBS baritone during his program over the WABC. 
Columbia network Thursday, November 5, from 5:15 
to 5:30 P.M., EST. Barrie also is to present 0 
Liebliche Wangen and Verrath by Brahms; and 
Malotte’s Song of the Open Road. Sidney Raphael, 
his accompanist, will play Scriabine’s Etude in C 
Sharp Minor as a piano solo. 


KREINER QUARTET 

\ Haydn Scring Quartet will be presented by the 
Kreiner String Quartet in their program over the 
WABC-Columbia network on Friday, November 6, 
from 3:00 to 3:30 P.M., EST. In addition, the dis- 
tinguished chamber group will give its reading of 
Schubert's Quartet “Satz” one of the composer's 
most sprightly compositions. 


a * 


\ series of eight concerts covering the important 
chamber works of Johannes Bharms will be presented 
by the Coolidge String Quartet over the WABC- 
Columbia network from 3:00 to 4:00 P.M., EST., 
beginning Tuesday, November 12, and continuing 
through November 17, 19, 24, and December 1, 3, 
8, and 10. 

The Coolidge Quartet brings to radio music lovers 
a panel of musicians distinguished both individually 
and as a group. Willian Kroll plays first violin, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, second violin; Nicholas Molda- 
van, viola; and Victor Gottlief, ‘cello. In addition, 
Frank Sheridan, noted young American pianist, will 
perform on each program along with wind instru- 
ment players recruited from the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. 

The concerts, to include Brahms’ outstanding 
violin sonatas, quartets, quintets, trios and works 
with wind instruments, will originate in the McMillin 
Academic Auditorium at Columbia University. They 
are to be presented by CBS in co-operation with the 
Columbia School of Music and the Columbia Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS 


The Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air, 
the program which last season brought to radio 
listeners for the first time actual “tryouts for the 
Met,” returned to National Broadcasting Company 
networks for the second year on Sunday, October 
18, at 3:30 p.m., E.S.T. The series, again spon- 
sored by the Sherwin Williams Company, has been 
extended from 15 to 24 broadcasts plus such addi- 
tional programs as semi-finals and finals may require. 


This year three singers, instead of four, will be 
heard on each half hour program over the NBC-Red 
Network. Thus, each auditioner will be provided 
more extended opportunity in this unique contest 
for a contract to sing at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera. 

The Metropolitan Opera Audition Committee will 
judge each singer as heard in these broadcasts audi- 
tions, and in the semi-final and final programs will 
elect the singers to be awarded contracts to sing 
at the internationally famous opera house. 
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THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


The purpose of the formation of this society is to bring out a series of 
rare recordings each month, except the summer months, of such things as 
the commercial companies would be unlikely to issue. The society will feature 
only the work of American performers at all times. It will issue distinctive 
chamber works, songs, etc., and will also bring forward some valuable Amer- 
ican folk material. 


In line with the latter, we are preparing a series of native folk songs, 
selected from the eminent American poet — Carl Sandburg’s book, The 
American Songbag. Mr. Sandburg himself will sing these songs in the tradi- 
tional manner, as he learned them from the various people who were in line 
with the original sources, accompanying himself on the guitar. 


The records will be made available in all music stores that sell The Amer- 
ican Music Lover and to members of the society. Every subscriber of The 
American Music Lover is a potential society member. Membership in the 
society will cost $2.75 a year, which will include a subscription to the maga- 
zine, and permit the member to purchase his records at $1.50 instead of 
$2.00 which they will cost in the stores. Membership fee to all existent sub- 
scribers will be 50 cents. 


Our first recording — Boccherini's String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, 
No. 6 is ready. It is played for us by the Kreiner Quartet, an all American 
organization, comprising the following personnel: Sylvan Shulman, first violin; 
Bernard Robbins, second violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Alan Shulman, 
cello. The quartet is complete on two twelve-inch records, each of its move- 
ments taking a single record side. 


Other works in preparation by the society are a chamber music com- 
position by the American composer, Carl Martin Loeffler, an early string 
quartet by Mozart, an early trio by Beethoven, and some songs by the Ger- 
man composer, Joseph Marx. None of the works in preparation have ever 
been recorded before. 


For further particulars write The American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH RECOR Di 


with 


This amazing new instrument 

actually makes records as clear THE 
and natural in tone as the finest : 
records you can buy. 


ENTERTAINING 


You can record the voices of your 
children and friends at home. 


USEFUL 


It makes sound to accompany your 
home movies. 


INVALUABLE 


To students of music, acting, public 
speaking who want to study their own 
faults in technique and expression. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER 


PRE S T O " The Model “D” — a com ination 
RECORDING CORP. recorder - phonograph and 
141 West 19th Street public address system. 


New York, N. Y. PRICE $295.00 complete with 


microphone 
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Tbe 
Gramophone 


Edited by Compton Mackenzie 
and Christopher Stone 


—An independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 


—teviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London W. |, 
England 








TO APPEAR IN 


EARLY 
ISSUES 


oo 
SOME FACTS ABOUT NEEDLES © 
By the Editor q 

ae 


EMMA CALVE 
By Cedric Wallis 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
GABRIEL FAURE 
By Philip Miller 





Rite Printing Service, New York 








